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IT TAKES BUT A MOMENT 


Of the always precious time of Teachers, and 


Professional People 


Generally, to drop a Postal Card to us, and secure by 
return mail, Samples with Prices attached, and directions 
for sharing, without trouble or expense, in the many 


ADMITTED ADVANTAGES 


OF THE —— 


Wanamaker Celebrated Clothing. 


ADDRESS : Wanamaker, 13th & Market Sts. 


93 PHILADELPHIA. 


For Societies, it Has no Rival. 


ROBERT'S RULES OF ORDER 


For Deliberative Assemblies. Seventh Thou- 
sand. Pocket Size. Price, post-paid, 75 cents. 


From HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., LL.D., 
Chancellor of University of the City of New York. 


‘* T have examined ‘ Robert’s Rules of Order,’ and do not 
see why (by reason of its admirable arrangement) it should 
not supersede our older standards. It is condensed, and yet 
clear. The ‘Table of Rules’ is an invaluable companion for 
the chairman of a meeting. I have seen the time when such 
a table would have saved me great perplexity and annoyance.” 


From HON. T. M. COOLEY, LL.D., 
Dean of the Law Faculty, University of Michigan. 
‘T shall be very glad to see your Manual brought into gen- 
eral use, as Tam sure it must be, when its great merit and 
utility become generally known.”’ 


From THEO. A. ROSS, Eso. 


Baltimore, R. W. Assistant Grand Secretary, R. W. Grand 
Lodge, I. O. O. F. of U.S. 

‘*A very useful work, far superior, in my opinion, to an 
other book on the subject I have seen. The opie of Rules 
relating to Motions’ is invaluable, With the Book open at 
this page, a presiding officer can determine in a second some 
questions that, if unfamiliar with parliamentary practice, 


would vogeye careful research in any other publication that 
I know of.” 


WORDS : Their Use and Abuse. 


By Prof. Wm. Matuews, LL.D., author of “ Getting 
On in the World.”” Seventh Thousand. One Handsome 
Volume. $2.00. 


_‘One of the most valuable books printed in modern 
times.” —A lbany Press. 

“This book is so interesting that the reader is tempted to 
take it with bim for reading on the cars, or under the shade 
of the trees in his Summer retreat, instead of the newspaper 
or the last novel.””— Boston Transcript. 

“Tt will lead to the reformation of thousands of careless 
talkers, and save sensitive ears from much unnecessary an- 
noyance.”—Christian Union. 


Sold by Lee & Shepard, Nichols & Hall, and by all book- 
sellers; or will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price by the 
publishers, 


8. C. GRIGGS & CO., 
96 CHICAGO. 


DEAWING. A gentleman, experienced in teaching, 

and a graduate of Classes A and B, State Normal Art 
School, desires pupils in Free-hand, Model, Perspective, 
Mechanical, Water-color Drawing, and Design. Refers to 
Prof. Walter Smith andothers. Will form public or private 
evening in any suburban town, upon liberal terms. 
Address “ Art Instruction,” N. E. Journal of Education. 


SILIGAT BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 


ted Slates, for Sats or Leap PEencit, 


American Kindergarten, 


And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
At 44 East Forty-third St., near Madison Ave., NEW YORK. 

The 17th year begins October 2. 

Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 

As the demand pr the American Kindergarten system, as 
taught by Miss Cos, is so rapidly increasing, lessons will be 
given every afternoon, with an opportunity for practical ap- 
plication in the Kindergarten during the morning. 

With this new adaptation of the Froebel ideas to American 
wants, the possibilities of the Kindergarten are greatly in- 
creased, the Alphabets of Color and Form are completed, 
and the child so prepared for the Alphabet of Language, 
that learning to read becomes a pleasure. It is a well- 
known fact that the Froebel Gifts and Occupations are used 
more thoroughly and with better results in this than in any 
other system. A new set of material, cheap and beautiful, 
arranged by and manufactured only for Miss Coz. Schools 
and Families supplied. Material, also, for “‘ Books without 
Words,” 24 vols., to be made by the children. 88 


Eastern State Normal School, 
CASTINE, MAINE. 


Winter Term commences Tuesday, Dec. 5; continues 
twelve weeks. For particulars address x 
23> G. T. FLETCHER, Principal. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Departmentt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. |. Parorg, 426 East 26th street. 


Urry: OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical De 
adelphia. For announcement apply te Dr. R. E. 
Dean, P. ©. Box 2838. Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC. SCHOOLS. 
LYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 


ROOK 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Pref. E 
R. RueGuies, Hanover, N. H. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof 
C. Statey, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 1875-76, address Samuet 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 22 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowne, Troy, N. Y. 


Phil- 
OGERS, 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
61st year will open Sept. 20th. Entrance examinations 
Sept. rg) In resources, among the best in the country. 
Classical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. Bucsse, D. 82 2z 


Prest. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 


W ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. 0. Tuompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 
PatTren. $2 zz 


BELorr COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. CHapin. 51 zz 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begi 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGias. 


CABLETON COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strone, D.D. 


DEUEY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 32m 


COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smitu, D.D., LL.D. 


CBAPEALL HILL Female Chappell 
Hill, Texas. Rev. E. D. Pirts, D.D., Prest. 82 22 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. Accommodations 


superior, charges low. Jas. P. Weston, Princ. _gitf 
ANNETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young ies. 

Send for catalogue to Rev. Gro, Gannett, Princ. 5122 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address CHarias C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 22 


JAMES MASON'S French and Ger- 
man Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 23 
First street, Troy, N. ¥ 8322 
M4FLEwoop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 

location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spsar, Principal. 


TEEINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Lil. i M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For etc., 
address the President, Gzorcz F. Macoun, D.D. 


NOX COLLEGE, Galesburg, Dllinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, address 
25m Newton BATEMAN, Pres’t. 


MDDLEsvURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. Hutserr. 


logue, etc., address the President, I. W. AnpREws. 


RocHsEstee UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


GYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the wee departments in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. tlaven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—¥F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 


CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. (Law Department at Des Moines.) For cata- 
logue, address the President, ALex. Burns, D.D. 79 


Urts COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Carsn, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cras. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’] College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Buckuam, Pres, 


Uy. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 
Arts and Science, ap’ Stitiz, LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Losusy L D., Dean of Faculty of Science. 


adopted and extensively used for last Six Yi the WW SSLEXAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Boards of Education in New York, Philadelphia, and Three courses of study, — Classical, Latin-Scientific 
and SCHOOLS. Leading Bookmores and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 
oners them (staple N. Y. SILICATE » For catalogues 

BOO ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. For 

OICE CULTURE FOR SPEECH. Defective| DAOIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
WV “speech Sard Watrter K. Foss (Grad. Bost. Univ. land, Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 

Oratory). Send for circular to No. Cambridge, Mass. | Address Prof. J. A. Banton. 


EW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 


READ INSTITUTE, for Young Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Confessedly one of the best seminaries for young es in 
New England. Send for catalogue. Address Prof. H. R 
Greene, Principal. 

OCKLAND INSTITUTE for Young Ladies, 
Nyack (on the Hudson), Rockland Co, N Address 

C. C. Werseit, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (until Sept. 1.) 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
12 


Hream Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 


-| two years course of study. 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys fer College or for the Scientific School. For 
cataloeues address Rent. F. Minus A.M., Principal 


SEMINARY, Sarre, Vi. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address Priast, Principal. 8922 


GBEENwion ACADEMY, Musica! Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. Biraxususs, A. M., 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 
SEMINARY, 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND CLASSICAL 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Children, 


Applications received at the Seminary, 
5 tt 235 Washington Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


UNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Adams, N. Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
address ALagert B. Warxtns, Ph. D. 2 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercacr, Superintendent. 56 


SLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 
BLOCK ISLAND, R. I. 
$250 per year, including board during Term time and 
incidentals, — in advance, 


Winter Term begins on Monday, Nov. 21, 1876. 
96 ARTHUR W. BROWN, Principal. 


M VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic 

Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough instruetion in 
class or private. All branches taught. Terms reasonable. 
Address Capt. J. K Bucktyn, A.M 62 


EW-BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal, 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific train- 
ing. Apply to H. T. Principal. 70 


GPRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Srasnins, A.M. 


W aaron SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to Rev. J. M. Wurron, Principal. 87 


EST NEWTON English and Class. School. 
"Address N. T. Auten, West Newton, Mass, 


Ww ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College 
Providence, R. 1. The most practical institution of 


Send 10 cts. for catalogue. Address 


ain the State. 
3422 


ARNER, Princi 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL; 
e Spring term opens on Monday, Febru 12, 1 
at 2:00 o’clk. Pp. M., at which time a new class will eatin 
Those seeking admission must 


learnin 
WwW. W. 


ears of age, and must declare their pur- 
or 


be at least sixteen 
pose of teaching in public schools of Connecticut. 
catalogue, address, at New Britain, 

27 I. N. CARLETON, Princi 


AMPTON Normal and ta 


Wy SEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 
orton, Mass. i 
Winter Term begins Dec. 28. For admission or cata- 
logue, apply to Miss ELten M. Haske tt, Prin. d 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 
Apa L. Howarp, President. SST 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ACADEMY, Quin Mass. Founded by 
Adams. for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


CRAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike. For 
catalogues address J. EDwarps, D.D., Princ. 82 2 


BARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. Srautprne, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825. Has 
prepared over 600 Young Men for College. Address 
W. S. Smvtn, Cazenovia, N. Y. 

HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 
C street, Boston. Classica 
arte: epara 
The different departments, Kin Ny pa 


U , accommodate pupils of | sexes from 
quenapaae ears of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. u 


LISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Provi- 
oom R. Prepares for College, Scientific Sch 
and Business. A new school building, supplied with 


i including apparatus, Laboratory, Gym- 
Fifteen experienced successful 
teachers. instruction. For catalogue 


T 
Gorr, 


Hampton, Va. For the training of Teaches 
Regular course of study two years. 
Course for special 


colored race. Address L. C. ARMSTRONG. 
HODE-ISLAND STATE NO 
for special classe of H, Principal, 
Or T. B. Stockwett, R.L 


PROVIDENCE, 
ASS. STATE NOKSZAL ART SCHOOL, 


28 Scuoot Str., BOSTON, 
Water Smitu, Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. —56 zz 


ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WorcESTER. 
Address E. H. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term wil! begin 


7. Address 
54 2 LEN HYDE, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOO 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpgn, A.M 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 
Wars SCHOOL, for 1876. 
or catalogues, ete. ress 
zz . W. Dickmson, Principal. 
MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


N EW-. G. NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
A sea-side m pils, com- 
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[mene uly aoth at East Greenwich, R.I. Send for circu~ ia 
lars. TOURER Music Hall, Boston. 69 az 


KINDERGARTENS. 
AL, ool, Three full 


OGDEN or 
Franklin 
87 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN and Train- 


usic, 

For catalogue address OH 

Mus. A. B OGDEN, Principals, Won 7 
Ohio. 


work of many years, by the 
consent the 


N. C. GODDARD, X. Agent, 
Mass. 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room.) 


fectly We have sold many thousands of these 
slates with stiff covers beund in cloth, which have given sat- 
isfaction as regards wear and use. The fgreseni style of 
belt, which brings it wi n the meansof every child. We ap- 
pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 


OVEB 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


AND 
Composition or Dictation 
Exercise Tablet, 

(Por Lead Pencil Use.) Size 5 by 8 Inches. 
One side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name 
No. and ruled spaces thirty-six words, 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


Assets, $80,000,000. 


Statement of Policy No. 1819, for 85,000, 
issued Oct. 15, 1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


OF THE FIRM 
NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 
Cotton Brokers, 

WO. 18 POST-OFFICE SQUABE, BOSTON. 


Dividend Additions in Thirty Years....-..... 6,099.15 
Amount of Policy and additions ............. $11,099.15 


31 Premiums paid, at $115.50 each, $3,580.50 
Compound interest at 6 per cent.... 6,214.13 9,794.63 
Excess of Insurance over Premiums paid with ~ 
The Cash dividend has exceeded the Premium 
since 1866, and in 1875 it was $155.70, 
or $40.20 more than the Premium. 


Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Boston. 


yY PUBLISHERS OF O 


GREENLEAF’S 


NEW 


Comprehe sive Series of Arithmetics, 
COMPLETE IN THREE BOOKS: 
New Primary Arithmetic, 
New Elementary or New Intellectual, 
And New Practical Arithmetic, 


This Series is the cheapest in price, best bound, 
best graded, and presents the best topical ar- 
rangement, besides being the most clear and concise in 
definitions and rules. 

They are free from all obsolete and useless matter, and 
contain a large amount of new, useful, and practical work. 


GREENLEAEF’S 
New Practical Arithmetic, 
GREENLEAF’S 


New Elementary Algebra, 


GREENLEAF’S 
New Elementary Geometry, 


Form a complete course for High and Normal Schools, 
Academies, and Seminaries. 

The use of these books in the leading Schools of 
nearly every State in the Union is a sufficient endorse- 
ment of their merits. 


PARKER'S 
Progressive Exercises 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Prof. 
James H. Hamitton. Complete Course in 
one book. 12mo, 240 pp. 


This work has been recently introduced into the Schools 


of 
Rock’ Auburn, 
ewburyport, ewton, 
Danvers, Wat 
Fall River, Holyoke, 
St. Johnsbury Brattleboro, 
t. rattle 
Bradford, 
rrington, awtuc 
Woonsecket, Hartiord,” 
New Haven, New London, 
New Britain, Li 
Enfi 3 Albany, 
Sing-Sing, Adams, 
B J City, 
Newark, Vine 
Trenton, Atlanta, 


Savannah, Columbia, 
and a large number of small towns and cities throughout the 
Eastern and Middle State® 


Teachers and School Officers 


Contemplating a change in text-books are respectfully invited 
to send for catalogue of our publications, and when n Boston 
are cordially invited to call on us. 

Specimen copies for examination will be sent at one-half 
the retail prices. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 0O., 
386 Bromfield St., 


Supplies for Colleges and Schools. 
DW YER’S 
SCHOOL FURNISHING AGENCY: 


Tue Cueapsst and Bast Place to Buy 


Philosophical & Chemical Apparatus, 
GLOBES, MAPS, CHARTS, 


Slates, Blackboards, Arithmetic Frames, 
And Supplies for Colleges and Schools 


Illustrated Catalogue free. Address 
H. P. DWYE 
87 (2) 21 John Street, NEW YOR 
Ss’ Used in the Public Schools, 
New Yor 
Text-Book only C Easy to Learn. 
One Dollar. Rapid and Legible. 


HONI 
Os PakRon ~SHORT-HAND, 
NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration! 
Full particulars on application by mail. 


PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c, 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 


Illustrated Furniture 10¢ 

Catalogue | Decoration, Banners, &c., 10c 
J. & R. LAMB, 

59 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


88 tf (2) 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE —IT IS HEALTH. 
Paoli’s Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 


Gives a continuous current 
of electricitywithout shocks 
— permeates and vitalizes 
the entire system, increases 
the circulation, aids diges- 
tion, regu'ates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where 
all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent physicians in Europe and America. Send tor Pam- 
phlet and Testimonials. Address P. J. WHITE, No. 
27 Bond Street, Say what BEWARE 
OF FRAUD. This is the only Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


BAROMETER. 


What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 


The SIGNAL-SERVICE BAROMETER 
WILL TELL YOU. 


It will detect and indicate corr any 
POOLS change in the weather, 12 to 24 hours in ad- 
vance. It will tell what kind of a ‘storm is 
BAROMETER appreaching and from what quarter it comes. 
. iim Invaluable to navigators. armers can 
\ plan their work according to its predictions. 
# It will save fifty times its cost in a single sea- 
son. There is an accurate Thermometer at- 
tached, which alone is worth the price of the 
combination. We send it, express paid, to 
any address, on receipt of Two Dollars, 


m Agents Wanted. Send stamp for circular. 
: H. W. POOL & CO., 
835 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC SAY. 
| We have carefully inspected the above de- 
teil scribed Signal Service Barometer, and found 
i it to be as stated by Messrs. Pool & Co., who 
are honorable and reliable.— Boston Post. 
Svracusz, N.Y., August 8, 1876. 
@ =, Send immediately six dozen Barometers, It 
‘ gives good satisfaction, and sells at sight. 
Joun R, Baker. 
Ship “‘ Twilight,” San Francisco, Aug. 1, 18 
I find your Barometer works as well as one that p Hany 
You can rely on it every time. 
Cart. CHartes B. Brooks. 
(Please mention this paper in writing.) 89 zz 


Three Things in One! 


MM VENTILATION of a Fireplace. 
6 RADIATION of a Stove; 
CIRCULATION of a Furnace. 


ioe Pure Air and an Even Tem- 


perature throughout 
a Room. 


Centennial Award Gained. 
Send for Circular to 

THE OPEN STOVE 

VENTILATING COMPANY, 

92 107 Fulton St., N. Y. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 
INCLUDING 

Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig's 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning’s, Desaga’s, and 
the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 
Polariscope and Objects; Microscopes for Botanists 
and Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. 
SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the ‘‘ Boston School Set." 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mai! 
to any address for 10 cents. : 

JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 
Successor to Jas. W. Queen & Co. in the Educational Dep: 


73 1 and 3 Bond St., New York. 
KIMBALL BROS., 
Photographers, 


567 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
College and School Class-Work a Specialty, 


Estimates given on application. 


oR 
ORLANDO LEACH, 
F (Care of Baker, Pratt & Co.) 
142 and 144 Grand St., New York. 18 


BRYANT 


LONCFELLOw. 


A superb life-size Portrait of either of 
these favorite Poets will be sent with 
the Atlantic Monthly for 1877, 
to any one remitting S85.O0O direct 
to the Publisher. 


THE ATLANTIC FOR 1877 


Will have among its attractions: 


An unusual number of poems by LONGFELLOW; 
poems by LOWELL, WHITTIER, HOLMES; 
a new story, in three parts, by 7. B. ALDRICH; two 
stories in dramatic form by W. D. HOWELLS; fre- 
quent contributions from MARK TWAIN; papers on 
Colonial History by C. F'. ADAMS, Jr. ; descriptions 
of Egyptian Life by CHARLES HALE ; and MRS. 
KEMBLE’S “Old Woman’s Gossip.” 

ORIGINAL MUSIC, in each number, by such compos- 
ers as J. K, Paine, George L. Osgood, Julius 
Eichberg, Dudley Buck, and Francis Boett, 
with words by some of the best ATLANTIC poets. 

THE CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB, a new department. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


TERMS. — Single or specimen numbers, 25 cents, 
Yearly subscription, $4, postage free; with life-size por- 
trait of Bryant or Longfellow, $5. 

Remit by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to H. O. 
HovuGuton & Co., Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


H. O. HOUGHTON & COMPANY, Boston ; 
g6a HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 


E. RITCHIE 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Manufacturers ‘of 


Philosophical Instruments & Apparatus 


fer the practica! illustration of the on Sciences, have 


lately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
Their catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections ef the country. . 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly wel! 
made and finished. 


IMPROVED INDUCTION COILS, 
REDUCED PRICE. 

Ritchie's Catalogue of School Apparatus,— 
lilustrated,—will be sent gratis on application. This cata- 
logue, designed particularly to meet the requirements of 
:chools, includes many pieces of late and improved construc- 
tion. Several sets have been added to assist in the selection, 
including our Boston School Set,— arranged for, and 
adopted by the BOSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical Appa- 
ratus, Illustrated, sent on application—price 15 cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed agents 
by J. Brownine of London, and Rupotpn Karnie of Paris, 
manufacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation, at manufacturers’ prices, free of duty. 


(When writing, please mention this journal.) 79 t% 


SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 
Smooth, Very Easy to Erase, 
Remains Black. 


Sent “oe in quantity. Boarps or Epucation 
with applied are 4 
tis al i i t an 
with common all make a any 


smooth surface, which will be from 
solid, fine stone surface. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts.. N. V- 


ORE than 200 Styles of PAPER and ENVEL- 


KIMBALL. 96 2 (2) A. W. KIMBALL. 


OPES can be found at WARD & GAY’S, 180 Dev- 
onshire Street, Boston. gr tf 
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LOVE'S SOVEREIGNTY. 


Though Love loves well all things of outward grace 
That poets praise and gentle ladies prize, 
Yet lives he not by favor of blue eyes, 
Or black or brown, or aught that he may trace 
In features faultless as the perfect face 
Of Art’s ideal. No! his essence lies 
Deep in the heart, not in.its changing dyes 
On lip and cheek. He has his dwelling-place 
In the life’s life. As violets deck the May,— 
Which yet survives when these have passed away,— 
All lovely things are Love’s: but ne’ertheless, 
Health, point and beauty, though they serve him well, 
Are but Love’s ministers ; his sovereign spell 
Lives in his own immortal loveliness ! 
—Fohn G. Saxe, in Harper's Magazine. 


PRESIDENT HULBERT, of Middlebury, commences his 
administration under the most favorable circumstances, 
and with a firm determination to elevate the standard 
of scholarship, both in the college, and in the prepara- 
tory schools which supply it. In this purpose he 
should be sustained by every college president, and by 
every high school teacher in New England. The re- 
sponsibility of fixing the standard of qualifications 
rests with the united college presidents, and the fitting 
schools will furnish just what the colleges may demand. 
It has been a great drawback to advanced scholarship, 
when one college was willing to become an asylum for 
rejected applicants to other institutions. Such a policy 
may temporarily gain students, but it is at the expense 
of character and scholarship. It don’t pay in the end. 
College presidents should stand shoulder to shoulder 
ina jealous defense of a higher range of learning, and 
they will secure it as soon as they make the demand of 
preparatory schools, and stick to it. The time is at 
hand when the leading institutions of New England 
should refuse to pass men who are innocent of a knowl- 
edge of the rudiments, and whose acquaintance with 
Latin and Greek and mathematics is of the most su- 
perficial character. - 


THE real teacher is one who has a high appreciation 
of childhood. The moral and mental powers, undevel- 
oped in a child, are gifts of the Creator, entrusted in 
life to the parent and teacher to unfold. A mere fond- 
ness of children is not enough to warrant success in 
their guidance and training. The rights and instincts 
of children must be respected and recognized. Their 
instinctive philosophies must be carefully studied. A 
knowledge of child-life is absolutely essential to cor- 
rect child-teaching. No two children possess precisely 
the same gifts, and no two require exactly the same ed- 
ucational forces for their best and most complete de- 
velopment. Those who assume the high mission of 
teaching the youngest children, whether in the home or 
in the school, must keep their hearts and minds in 
deep sympathy with the varied feelings of childhood. 
A good test for primary teachers to apply to them- 
selves of the success of their labors, is to study care- 


fully their own childlike tendencies, and genuine inter- 
est in those elements in children which were recognized 
by the Great Teacher who came to earth a child, and 
in all his life taught mankind by example and precept, 
—that the lambs of his flock were dear to his heart. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF SCIENCE IN BeLGruM.—On the 
12th of Sept. there was a meeting of a Geographical 
Congress at Brussels, This was convened in the in- 
terests of science by his majesty, Leopold II., King of 
the Belgians, and the learned body assembled in the 
royal palace under the presidence of the king. His 
Majesty made an opening address, declaring that, in 
convening the body, he had no ambitious views ; but 
that the sole object was to accelerate the civilization of 
Africa ; and for this purpose, he advocated the estab- 
lishing of hospices and scientific stations on the confines 


j|of the unexplored territory, and the formation of an 


International Committee for that purpose. Several 
distinguished travelers and geographers of various na- 
tionalities were present, and took part in the proceed- 
ings. The action of King Leopold is highly creditable 
to him, and displays a zeal in favor of science that is 
every way commendable. 


THE fifth general meeting of the Confederation of 
Belgium teachers, was held at Ghent on the rith and 
12th of September, when the following questions were 
proposed for discussion ; 

1, What can primary schools do té develop artistic 
taste among children? 

2. Which are the best means to adopt for the teach- 
ing of the mother tongue ? 

3. Which are the best means to diffuse a knowledge 
of manual labor suitable for girls, in the town and 
country schools? 

4. The advantages-of scholastic exhibitions, and the 
best means of organizing them. 


Wes, as the inhabitants of a republic, need to know 
more of history. Not only our own history, but the 
histories of other nations: their rise and downfall, 
their births and deaths, so that from their mistakes, we 
may guard against our own dissolution. But here 
comes our difficulty. Histories do not lay stress enough 
on this point,—the causes that brought the changes,— 
the birth, the revolution, or the death. This matter or 
point should be continually prominent, continually held 
up to view, continually in sight. Then history would 
be worth more to us as a people exercising the right of 
suffrage. Will not some one undertake this work, with 
this idea in view, and provide something to educate 
us in the direction of light, of which we are greatly in 
need ? 


Tue four hundredth anniversary of the introduction 
of printing into England will be celebrated throughout 
the united kingdom with public manifestations, in the 
month of June, 1877, and a committee has been ap- 
pointed at London to take the necessary initial meas- 
ures. It has been decided to have an exhibition of an- 
tiquity and objects connected with typography ; and 
the greater part of the works of William Caxton, the 
celebrated publisher who was the first printer in Eng- 
land, will probably form part of the interesting collec- 
tion. The British Museum, it is said, will lend for this 
occasion two copies of the first works printed in Eng- 


land. 


A YOUNG MAN, whose father was a shepherd, was a 


surveillant in a college or seminary of one of the Wal- 
loon provinces of Belgium. The pupils, naturally in- 
clined to torment their teachers, gave him no other 
designation than “the shepherd.” One day this name 
was written on all the walls of the establishment. 
When school had commenced, the surveillant, with a 
tone of perfect conviction, said to them, “ Gentlemen, 
you make a mistake in giving me this fine title: my 
father had the honor to be a shepherd, but I am noth- 
ing but a swincherd.” From that day the nickname of 
shepherd was no longer heard. 


Boys THE SAME EVERYWHERE. — “ Well,” said a 
father in Belgium to his son, “ you will soon be a man 
now ; you must commence to think of what you intend 
to be.” ‘“O,I have thought of it, papa.” “Well, what 
is to be your vocation?” “A representative.” “A 
representative ; and why?” “ Because they have five 
months of vacation, and two holidays every week, with- 
out counting Sundays.” 


E.txu Burritt, the Learned Blacksmith, is described 
by an English writer as “looking as though he had just 
dropped out of the Old Testament.” In all that ap- 
pertains to scholarship, he seems to be equal to any of 
the New Testament worthies of Old England, notwith- 
standing his ancient appearance, 


Watt WHITMAN, the poet, is said to look like a pa- 
triarch, having a snowy beard like the old prophets. 
Poets seem to cultivate the hirsute element. Bryant 
and Longfellow, each, wear highly poetic beards.— 
Query: Is every writer with a copious white beard a 
poet: 


CHIEF-JUSTICE WAITE has struck a blow to the hopes 
of ambitious young women who contemplate the prac- 
tice of law by a decision against their right to plead in 
the Supreme Court of the United States. One of our lady 
friends says he has made himself supremely ridiculous. 


On the Other Side. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


It is not at all unreasonable for the teacher, situated 
as she is, just at present, in the very focus of attacks 
from parents and all branches of the medical profes- 
sion, to feel, at times, a most decided sense of injustice. 
The school is made responsible for the failure in health 
of the entire population of the continent, and the school 
istheteacher. It is no matter what the trouble may be, 
whether it consists of a general failure of the system 
to perform its function, or in a derangement or abnor- 
mal development of any one organ, it is the school 
which is to blame. Is it lassitude and laziness? The 
pupil has been overworked. Is it nervous excitability ? 
The school has been bringing too much strain to bear. 
Does the dentist find that the teeth are decaying rap- 
idly? The child’s mind has been over-stimulated at 
school. Do the eyes show a tendencyto myopia? Ed- 
ucational systems are to blame for the terribly-increas- 
ing trouble. The oculist institutes a series of experi- 
ments on the eyes of school children of different ages, 
and finds a larger percentage of near-sightedness in the 
older than in the younger classes, and at once an- 
nounces the discovery that the schools are ruining the 
sight of the nation. 

Amidst this general storm of accusation, the teach- 
ing profession sometimes finds voice enough to protest 


that they are not willing to bear the whole burden of 
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the wrong management, and the whole responsibility of 
the ruin of the race. They even venture to hint that 
Tenterden steeple may not have been the cause of 
Goodwin Sands, though Lundwich haven was never 
thus blocked up before the steeple was built. 

It is right that we should do so. We are not a 

wholly unintelligent part of the population. We are, 
as a class, cognizant of the fact that carbonic acid is 
not the best stimulant for the lungs; that the over- 
action of any organ of the body, including the brain, 
is disease ; that bone not yet fully ossified may be 
easily bent into deformity ; and several other equally 
important facts. And when these facts are persistently 
brought forward to our notice, and we are exhorted to 
govern ourselves by them, we naturally, and justifiably, 
feel as indignant as a master-carpenter would if given 
a long lesson on the best way of driving a nail. 
{ But, nevertheless, there is another side. While we com- 
plain, and justly, perhaps, that the physicians do not aid 
our efforts, by insisting on a more careful observation of 
simple hygienic laws on the part of the parents for the 
children, there is one point, and that an important one, 
in which we ought more directly to aid the physician, 
and especially the oculist. There is one truth in the 
physiology of the eye which all teachers of writing and 
drawing should remember. That is this simple fact: 
that while accommodation for distant objects is a pas- 
sive condition of the eye, that for near objects is the re- 
sult of muscular activity. In other words, during the 
whole time that the little child is bending over its desk, 
and carefully following the curves of a letter in writing, 
the eye, and especially the muscles which control the 
crystalline lens, are in a state of active contraction. Now 
to allow young children to write or draw steadily for 
more than a few minutes at a time, is to incur the risk 
of permanently injuring their eyes, which are, like all 
other parts of their bodies, very delicate and very easily 
deformed. We have not realized enough the fact that 
whenever we accommodate the eye to the sight of near 
objects, we put it in a state of tension, of activity, and 
consequently we have not provided sufficiently frequent 
intervals of rest for the tense muscles. 

The teacher of writing or of drawing has always to 
keep in mind that, for these young eyes, the tension 
must be often relaxed and the eye rested. Whena 
class is busily writing from a copy, not more than two 
or three minutes ought to pass without some invention 
being put in practice to force the eye to look at some 
more distant object during time enough to allow a full 
relaxation or rest of these muscles, and to suffer the 
crystalline lens to resume its normal shape. 

To suggest ways in which this may be done would be 
unnecessary. It is sufficient to point out and empha- 
size the necessity, and every teacher can invent meth- 
ods enough to secure the end desired. We ought here 
to come to the aid of the occulist, or rather practically to 
falsify his accusation. A few minutes’ study of mechan- 
ism of the accommodative power of the eye for near and 
for remote objects, in the light of recent discoveries, will 


convince any teacher of children that this is a highly 
important point. If we teachers would all defend our- 
selves against the attacks of the oculist by careful at- 
tention to this, he would, in time, be deprived of many 
of the statistics with which he confronts us, as he ex- 
amines the eyes of the different classes in our school. 


— In these days of “Dime Novels” and “Boys of 
the World,” the average boy has but little knowledge 
of the thought-masters of the past. If the teacher, on 
the recurrence of the anniversary of the birthdays of 
the poets and sages of the past and the present, should 
allude to the fact briefly, and ask that in the reading- 
hour of each class the usual exercise might be varied 
by the recitation of brief extracts from their works, the 
practice, continued from year to year, would lead to a 
slight knowledge of these great minds, where now none 
exists. It might, too, induce many a boy and girl to 
leave the husks which constitute their present mental 
pabulum for solid brain-building kernels, of which they 
are greatly in need.—V. Y. Fournal of Education. 


The Reform of English Spelling. 


The Opening Address before the “ International Convention for the Amendment 
of the English Orthography,” at Philadelphia, Aug. 15, by Prof. F. A. Marcu, 
LL.D., of Lafayette Coilege. (A vapert tor The New-England.) 


Scholars are apt to think of writing as record, and forget 
that it is machinery to make knowledge and cvltyre. Thay 
brood over the record, and forget to improve the machinery. 
Bot it is doubtful whether any invention of the centyry does as 
much fyr the race as would the invention and adoption of a 
good system of spelling our language. ‘The difference between 
a family who can read and one who can not, is vastly more 
important than the difference between a family that yses rail- 
roads and telegraphs, and one that does net. Our wretched 
spelling makes millions of illiterates. ‘Three years are spent 
in our prjmary schools in learning to read and spell a little. 
The German advances as far in a twelvemonth. A large frac- 
tion of the school tjme of the millions is thus stolen from yse- 
ful studies, and devoted to most painful drudgery. The chjld 
should have its reason awakened by order, fitness, law, in the 
objects it is first made to study. But woe to the chjld who 
trjes to yse reason in spelling English. The whole thing is 
confounding; stypefying, and perverting; it makes great num- 
bers of children hate the sjght of a book forever, and reluct 
from all learning. 

And it has been compyted that $15,000,000 are squandered 
every year in this sort of teaching, and $3,000,000 more every 
year in garnishing books and papers with sjlent letters. There 
are reported to the takers ef our last census 5,500,000 illiter- 
ates. One-half, at least, of those who report themselves able 
to read, can net read well enovgh to get much good frem it. 
Good spelling would increase by millions the number ef easy 
readers, and by millions more the number of those fond of 
knowledge. Moral degeneracy waits on ignorance. Chris- 
tianity has not half her strength where she can not yse the 
press. We ought, then, to improve our spelling. 

ORTHOGRAPHY NOT ORTHOEPY. 
Our object is orthography, net erthoepy ; we have to do 
with writing, net pronunciation. It is often hard to tell 
what is the prevailing pronunciation ef a word ; but that is the 
business ef the erthoepist. Our effice is to decjde how to rep- 
resent this pronunciation by visible sjgns. 
AN IDEAL ALPHABET. 
The essential jdea ef an alphabet is that each elementary 
sound shall have its own sjgn, and each sjgn its own sound. 
There are incidental qualities, such as simplicity and beauty, 
analogies of resemblance, and histerical significance. But none 
of the incidental qualities must be pressed so far as to interfere 
with the essential purpose of the alphabet, the convenient 
commypnicetion of theught by sjgns ef sounds. The perfect 
alphabet will net record etymology and history, to the neglect 
of current sounds. The pepylar standard alphabet ef a great 
nation must be severely simple. It can net admit sjgns for 
the ever-varying gljdes and finishes and colorings of fashion- 
able or vulgar articylation, wr even the more stable and general 
colorings prodyced by adjacent letters, unless they win signifi- 
eance. Alphabetic wrjting is a growth frem pictyre-wrjting, 
never much influenced by jdeas; and spoken language is 
always running away from the written. 
CHANGES IN SPOKEN LANGUAGE. 

1. By changes in the pronunciation ef single words. The 
letters ef unaccented syllables weaken and drep ; that brings 
together letters which are hard to pronounce together, and 
one of them changes: ‘Caroljna’ tends to become ‘ Carvljna, 
and then ‘ Culjna,’ ‘ Culjny,’ and ¢Cliny.’ 

2. By changes of the elementary sounds. It becomes the 
fashion to utter some sound with a closer, er a more open 
utterance, or with a finish. Such changes often go en vntil a 
new sound is established, er the changing sound merges in 
some other old letter. 

Three changes of this latter class are ef special interest in 
English : 

1. The regular assimilation by which intermediate letters 
spring vp. Between a (far) and ¢ (met), a.as in ‘ fat,’ ‘fare,’ 
has now become established ; between a (fur) and o (no), o 
as in ‘not,’ ‘for’; then there is the neutral vowel of ‘fun’ and 
‘burn.’ ‘Myte consonants under vowel assimilation develop 
continyous or spjrant consonants, as those represented by ¢ in 
nation, g in rouge, th in thin, and th in thine. Six vowel sounds 
and four consonants of this kind unknown to the early Romans, 
are now ysed in English. 

2. Changes under the accent. The close vowels i and u have 
been raised to diphthongs by inserting before them the sound ef 
a (far): our long i, now pronounced ai, asin mine, was in Old 
English pronounced as in machine; our ou, that is, au, as in 
house, O.E. has, was spelt and pronounced like u inrule. The 


open and mixed vowels have become closer, a (far) changing 


towards i or w, and becoming often e¢ (fate), or o (wall); ¢ 
(they) becoming ljke the old i (machine), and o becoming like 
the old u (rule). It has thus come about that single charac- 
ters stand for diphthongs, and that the long and short sounds, 
which go in pairs in other languages, are denoted by different 
characters in ours, and are derjved from different sources. 

3. These pairs not being associated together, have not grown 
so much aljke as in other languages. The e of met is so differ- 
ent from its long in may, the i of jit so different frem its long 
in fee, that it is doubtful whether one character will do for 
both, as in Latin and German. 

Our grandmother. tongue, the Anglo-Saxon, had a pretty 
good alphabet. ‘The Roman missionaries, who converted the 
nation, redyced the language to wrjting in Roman letters with 
their common Latin powers, adding a few runes and digraphs 
fer sounds which did not occur in Latin, Our woes spring 
from the Norman Cenquest. The French and Anglo-Saxons 
ynjted to form the English nation, and their languages were 
thrown into a sort of hetch-petch to form the English lan- 
guage. Many of the words of each nation were hard for the 
other to pronounce. Thay were spelt by the scholars to whom 
thay were native, in the old book fashion, but the people did 
not pronounce them cerrectly. Many letters were left sjlent, 
or inserted to no purpose in ill-directed attempts to represent 
the strange combinations. Then the great changes already 
descrjbed took place in the whole gamut, so to speak, ef our 
vowel-sounds. People hardly knew what was the matter, as 
these changes went on. We fijnally arrjved at a sort of Chinese 
idiographic system. The written words are associated with 
theughts without reference to the sounds which the separate 
letters mjght indicate. Changes in the sounds of words go on 
with no record in the wrjting. Ingeniovs etymelogists slip in 
new sjlent letters as records of history drawn from their imagi- 
nation ; old monsters, fertile in the pepylar fancy, propagate 
themselves in the congenial envjrenment; and altogether we 
have attained the worst spelling on the planet. And we have 
been proud of it, and are fend ef it. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE? 

What can be done for reform? We can prodyce dissatisfac- 
tion with our present spelling: that is easy. 

We can teach the people what spelling ought to be: that is 
harder. 

We can harmonize views as to the changes which are prac- 
ticable, and the methods of introdycing them. 

And then we can yse the reformed spelling, and get others 
to yse it. 

PREPARATORY WORK. 

Comparative philology is based en phonetics. Our most 
eminent philelogists have published vigorous essays of demon- 
stration, objurgation, and appeal against our monstrous spelling. 
Our venerable chief, the Hon. George P. Marsh, Prof. Hadley, 
the presidents of the American Philelogical Association, 
Whitney, Trumbull, Haldeman, syand sjde by sjde with Prof. 
Max Miller, the presidents of the London Philolegical Socj- 
ety, Ellis, Pitman, Bell, and other practical workers, and with 
all scholars, great and small, ef other nations . 

The histerical study of Erglish, the publications of the Early 
English Text Socjety, and ovner reprints ef original editions of 
early wrjters, ef Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, in their own 
spelling, have made all young scholars familiar with many 
ways of spelling, and with the early powers of our letters. 
The spelling ef our narrators in djalect and our comic writers, 
Burns, Scott, Dickens, Josh Billings, helps. We make the 
wjdest guesses at the sounds which thay mean to indicate, and 
read Burns to ourselves in a Scottish which no Scot ever 
dreamed of; but at least we escape frem the common spelling. 

Teachers work to the same end, especially in regions where 
there are Germans in the schools. German parents can net 
be made to understand why a good teacher should keep their 
children four or five years in the spelling-book. Superintend- 
ents want to make English as easy as German. 

Teachers of elocytion teach phonetic systems, which are eften 
ysed in our common schools in reading-classes. Many prim- 
ers introdyce children to our present written language through 
a phonetic system. Many persons learn phonetic stenegraphy, 
and there are a large number ef teachers of it, and of peried- 
icals published in its interest. Teachers of Latin and Greek 
and ether foreign tongues, also help. Most persons forty or 
fifty years old would be astonished to learn how wjde prepara- 
tion fer a change of spelling has already been made in the 
younger generation. Add foreigners and others who do not 
know that Josh Billings does not spell as well as anybedy, 
and it would seem that three-fourths ef our readers would 
read without new embarrassment in a reformed spelling, while 
the 5,500,000 illiterates might be taught it in half the tjme of 


the old. 
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SCHEMES OF REFORM. 

The remedy fer single words which have sjlent letters or 
blundering spelling, is plain. Drep the sjlent letters, correct 
the blunders. 

The remedy for the general insvfficiency and centrarjety ef 
our notation, is by no means ebvious. There are three meth- 
ods of cyre, each of which has its show of reason and able 
advocates. 

The first is the adoption ofa new set ef sjgns, which shall 
answer better than the Roman characters to an jdeal alphabet. 
If all our books and newspapers had to be prepared by penmen, 
Pitman’s stenography, or something ljke it, would long since 
have displaced the Roman letters. - The press has saved them. 
It is not vnljkely that hand-machines for printing may take 
the place of the pen, and open the way for the yse of more 
elaborate and significant characters, like those of Mr. Bell. 
But the Roman alphabet is so widely and firmly established 
among the leading civiljzed nations, that it can not be soon 
displaced. In adapting it to improved yse ‘in English, two 
plans may be followed. One is to hold the Roman valyes of 
the letters as nearly as thay exist in English, and supplement 
by the invention of new characters, and the yse ef dijacritical 
marks. This is the system which scholars yse in wrjting, when 
they wish to represent the true sounds of English words, and 
it brings vs into accord with other nations, Thay would pre- 
fer it, if it can be introdyced. It is as follows: 

The letters which have their Roman sound, or nearly that, in 
familiar yse, should retain it: a( far), e (let), i (pit), o (note), 
u (bull), b, ¢ (k), a, f, g (go), h, l, m, n, p, r, 8 (so), t. We 
must add the consonants v, w, y, z. There are three new short 
vowels which need sjgns: those in fat, not, but. For these 
the easiest sjgns to introdyce are easily recegnjzable varic- 
tions of a, 0, u, such as, for example, a,c, v. It has been gen- 
erally found best to yse the same sjgn fer a short vowel and 
its long, adding a djacritical mark when-greater precision is 
needed. This would probably be acceptable for the sounds of 

a (past, far,), a (fat, fare), o (obey, note), u (bull, rude), o (not, 
nor), v (but, burn). There is doubt about e (let, late) and 
i (pick, pique); a vvriation of ¢, looking like a, such as a, for 
example, has good promise. The i, perhaps, may stand. Fer 
diphthongs there are ai (by), au (house), oi (neise), iu (music). 
It seems almost necessary at first to yse fer ai some variation 
of i, and for iu some variation of u, such as, for example, j, y. 
Then there are the consonants, th, dh (thin, thine), sh, zh 
(sugar, pleasure), ng (sing), and the combinations tsh (church), 
dzh (judge), which aweit their sjgns in the perfect alphabet. 

Fer this system it may be said that it is easy to read for 
all who read French, German, Latin cr Greek, er Anglo-Saxon, 
and will have all learned associations in its favor. It will be 
easiest for children and the illiterate to learn. It will make 
the learning of foreign tongues easy; it will settle the school 
pronunciation ef Latin and Greex ; it will revjve the speech ef 
our classic English authors. As we now read “ Hamlet” and 
the “ Canterbury Teles,” Shakespeare would understand them 
with difficulty, Chaucer hardly at all. 

It has been often explained by our stydents of etymology 
that such a reform will net hinder, but rather help etymoleg- 
ical investigations. Old spellings are preserved in old books. 
It will, however, make it harder fer persons little versed in ety- 
mology to recegnjze at sjght words of Latin or other foreign 
erjgin in English books. 

It is thought that it will be hard to introdyce it; that the 
printers can net yse it fer want of types, and nobedy can read 
it without study. These ebjections have force against the sud- 
den yse ef the whole scheme, but may be met by its grad- 
yal introduction, and by temporary expedients. All the new 
vowels may be substityted for the old ones which thay re- 
semble, when the old ones have the intended sound, without 
embarrassing any reader ; and gradyally the consonants. Print- 
ers who have net the new types, can yse those ljke them, with 
a det: a: fora, o- for for v, and the ljke. Everything in 
this direction is clear gain. 

The other system is to follow the analogies of the present 
English spelling, to give our single letters the valye which thay 
have oftenest, and to supplement with those djgraphs which 
how most commonly represent the sounds which would have 
ho single letter to represent them. Two powerful reasons may 
be urged for a trjal of this methed : 

1. It can be easily read by any one who can read English now. 

2. It can be printed with eommon types. 

It may be further said that it is in the line of the regular 
‘evelopment of our language; the most frequent mode of rep- 
resenting each sound displaces the less frequent, according to 
the ysyal law ef confermation. 

Many ef the objections to this system would be removed by 
regarding the djgraphs which are apprepriated to elementary 


sounds, as single characters, and naming them as such by the 
elemeutary sound, so as to make no mention of the separate 
letters. Thay should be cast as one type; then the type-found- 
ers would soon invent shapely abbreviations, which would be 
good enovgh sjgns, and record some English history to boot. 
In redycing this scheme to practice, difficulties arjse. The as- 
pect of large numbers of words is so completely changed, 
that easy reading is out ef the question. It is associated with 
bvffoonery, vulgarity, and illiteracy, and excjtes odium, rid- 
icyle, and vjolent opposition. In spjte of all, there are many 
persons to whom it is more acceptable than any other scheme, 
and the yse of it clearly contribytes to genyine reform in the 
present stage of the movement. 
PRACTICAL ACTION. 

It is desjrable to gain the assent of the most eminent schol- 
ars and leading practical workers to definite measures ef re- 
form. A national or international association of permanent 
workers, with subordinate socjeties may be fermed, who can 
urge the cause by lectyres, the press, and otherwjse. 

Reformed spelling may be introdyced into the transactions of 
the learned socjeties. The philological socjeties of England and 
America, national and state teachers’ associations, associations 
for the advancement of scjence, and other similar bedies may 
be looked to with hope. 

The legislatyres may introdyce new spelling into public dec- 
yments. Preparatory measyres, as for as the appointment of 
committees to examine and report on this matter, have been 
taken in several of our States, and thay awaken no opposition. 
This preliminary action isa great step as gathering up a cer- 
tain authority for the movement. The actyal yse of improved 
spelling in such transactions and decyments would give it au- 
thority without awakening popular hostility. 

We may get more or less of the reforms into the newspa- 
pers and pepylar books. It may be ysed in many books as ex- 
planatory of other spelling. Dictionaries of it must be made. 
The grand point of assault is the school room. To make 
teachers yse it themselves, and teach it,—to have school-books, 
primers, spellers, readers, and all other books printed in it, are 
the great things to be worked fer. Win the school room, and 
the cause is won. 


Notrg.—In the above report of Prof. March’s address, new, or 
rather modified, letters have been introduced as follows : 
@ for soundin mate, /ate, etc. e for sound in order, on, long, etc. 
a - “ are, ask, etc. v “ “ but, burn, etc. 
j “ “ fine, pineetc. yo“ “ mse, culture, etc. 
The fact that the address was printed without the personal 
supervision of the author, and by printers unfamiliar with the plan 
proposed, will account for any errors in the use of the new letters. 
The full address will be found in the official proceedings, pub- 
lished by the “ Spelling Reform Association,” ready for distribu- 
tion early in December. Application for copies should be ad- 
dressed to the secretary, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


— The Philistine is revealed both by his nouns and 
his adjectives. It is he who calls the 


Original, Quaint ; 

Honesty, Affectation ; 

Fancy, 
Conceit. 


When you hear a critic describe a contemporary work 
of imagination, — a modern poem, or a picture in the 
last Academy,—which shows insight, philosophy, a deep 
sense of art: when you hear him describe such a work 
as something principally attractive by its “quaintness,” 
you may be sure of your man. If you doubt your own 
judgment, and want to bring the matter to a higher 
test, try the Philistine with Shakespeare’s sonnets, or 
Albert Diirer’s “Little Passion.” — Scribner for Dec. 


Spare Hours with Authors.—No. IV. 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


The teacher’s work does not end when he has taught 
facts, neither is it ended when he has developed in the 
child’s mind the power to observe phenomena with 
sufficient accurateness and sharpness to discover facts 
for himself ; but beyond this, the teacher must train his 
pupil to express what he has learned in an easy, accu- 
rate, and intelligible manner, with voice and pen. The 
work of the school room, then, is threefold,—imparting 
knowledge, developing the mind, and training in the 
art of expression. This work can only be done by one 
who is exemplifying this in his own life ; we must be 
gaining knowledge, or we are not filled with the neces- 
sary inspiration to impart it; our own minds must be 
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unfolding, or we cannot know how to unfold the minds 
of others; and likewise, we must be training ourselves 
in the art of vocal and written expression, or we cannot 
train others in this art. 

Stating facts simply, is not imparting knowledge, for 
we must ém-fart, or share our knowledge with another, 
and he only does that who states facts with such vivid- 
ness as to make them live in the mind to which they 
are imparted. Teaching psychology is not developing 
the mind, unless we succeed in unfolding its powers ; 
and teaching the rules of grammar and rhetoric does 
not of necessity train the child in the art of expression, 
unless with that teaching there is imparted a personal 
glow such as can only be given to it by a teacher in 
whose mind the rule abides as an aid in expressing 
thought. 

The teacher, therefore, to be most effective, must be 
a writer, not necessarily aspiring to a place in litera- 
ture, but in every practicable manner he should use his 
pen so that his skill in the art of expression shall be 
subject to criticism. 

TEACHERS WHO HAVE BEEN AUTHORS, 

Teaching has been the school in which not a few of 
our eminent authors have been trained ; but who shall 
tell how many of our editors, essayists, and novelists, 
by whom the great bulk of our writing is done, have 
graduated from the teacher’s desk? Channing, John 
Adams, Daniel Webster, John Pierpont, Lydia Huntley 
’Sigourney, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Fisher Ames, Mar- 
garet Fuller, Theodore Parker, Bret Harte, J. G. Hol- 
land, James Parton, Thomas Starr King, and J. T. 
Trowbridge, are a few only of those who have taught 
school in the ordinary sense of the term, while in the 
higher seminaries of learning, such men as Everett, 
Holmes, Park, Longfellow, Lowell, Bacon, Woolsey, 
Percival, Felton, and Porter, have given instruction. 

The literary world is open to whoever has the genius 
and culture to do good work with the pen, and in 
America it is preéminently true that our writers have 
made themselves by work rather than been made by 
circumstances. We are inclined to consider the great 
men whose names appear on the title-pages of our 
standard works as men favored by education and its 


brilliant writers have been self-taught. 
SELF-TAUGHT AUTHORS. 

Washington Irving, “the first ambassador whom the 
New World of letters sent to the Old,” the unrivaled 
of American writers, received only a common school 
education, which was unsatisfactory both in quality and 
quantity, and he became a writer of note by mingling 
with men, closely and critically observing their customs, 
and studiously studying how the most eminent writers 
succeeded in expressing themselves acceptably to the 
public. Thomas Starr King, a favorite with the read- 
ers of his time, and still admired for his rare gift in the 
art of reproducing by word-pictures the most pictur- 
esque scenery of America, was obliged to leave school 
when but fifteen years of age; but through habits of 
close application he made himself proficient in modern 
languages, philosophy, and literature, and learned the 
use of language by the study of it. 

George William Curtis, one of America’s most pol- 
ished orators and graceful writers, has acquired this 
marked ability by diligent study by himself since the 
age of fifteen ; and whether in thé counting-room as a 
boy, or on the farm as a laborer, he was always a close. 
student of men, nature, and books; and the place he 
occupies in the esteem of the reading public is but a 
just reward. 

J. T. Trowbridge, who stands almost alone in the 
rare gift of interesting old and young alike, being 
equally welcome to the readers of Harper's Monthly and 
Our Young Folks, had a severe and protracted struggle 
with discouraging circumstances before he could profit- 
ably attract the attention of the reading public. He 
has, however, succeeded in making a prominent place 


for himself in the literary world without the aid of 


surroundings, while the truth is that some of the most 
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school associations, as he has cultured his style with- 
out the age of collegiate training. 

James T. Fields, who is lending most valuable aid to 
the cause of literature through his reminiscences of 
authors, cultivated the art of writing at the same time 
that he supplied the market with the writings of the 
masters. And though he did not struggle with pov- 
erty, he mastered equally trying circumstances, in that 
he educated himself to literature amid the perplexities 
of trade. 

James Parton, who fascinates us with his style, if he 
does not challenge our admiration for his fairness, has 
accomplished his work by industry rather than genius, 
and has attained his skill in the use of the pen by his 
persistency rather than by educational advantages. 

Bayard Taylor, whose pen has been the American 
child’s greatest educator in the habits; customs, and re- 
sources of other lands, was taken from school at an 
early age, and began his literary career while he was, 
still educating himself and earning his living as an ap- 
prentice in a printing-office. 

E. P. Whipple, who has, perhaps, no rival among the 
essayists in the exact and easy use of words, so as to 
convey the nicest distinctions in thought by choice dis- 
crimination in use of terms, completed his school-life 
when he left the public schools of Salem, and his power 
in use of language is the fruit of a life-long study of 
style. 

J. G. Whittier, whose lines are as affectionately rev- 
erenced by the American citizen as the stars and 
stripes, has attained his eminence among poets not by 
his scholastic advantages or literary companionship, but 
rather by living with his own thoughts, developing 
poetry out of himself. 

Joaquin Miller, who has been in our literary heavens 
as a brilliant meteor of late, having created a sensation 
in the literary world of England and America by his 
free, bold portraiture of California life in prose and 
verse, was transplanted from school life to farm life in 


Methods of Teaching Reading. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 


To be a perfect reader implies a very high degree of 
intellectual culture, in addition to peculiar natural en- 
dowments. To be a good reader is within the reach of 
a majority of those who attend our public schools. To 
become such should be the aim of every one, and to 
such it is an elegant accomplishment. 

In this, and in subsequent papers, it will not be my 
object to enter into a minute analysis of the principles 
of teaching reading. This is admirably done in most 
of our normal and in many of our public schools. Nor 
shall I pursue any progressive course, or logical order, 
while treating of this, or any other subject in these 
papers. It will be my object, rather to present some of 
the best methods of conducting exercises as the result 
of my own, and others’ experience. 

The principles which underlie all good teaching are 
few, while the methods are many. So long as the for- 
mer are kept in sight, the latter may be almost infinite 
in variety. Tact in the management of a recitation is 
the gift of many, who hardly know the principles on 
which their labor is based. There is, however, one 
principle that should always be kept in view, which 
may be enunciated as follows: Zhe teacher should al- 
ways have some one predominant thought running through 
every recitation, He should always be able to see the 
end from the beginning. Aimless recitations, like aim- 


‘less shooting, never hit the mark. In order to secure 


the best results, the leading thought in the recitation 
should be well prepared, and be uppermost in the mind 
throughout the exercise. Professor Gauss, one of the 
most popular teachers in Germany, once said, “I never 
allowed myself to make a single step, without forming 
a distinct idea of the result of that step.” This is the 


only way by which children can be made to think and 


to reason clearly. 
ADAPTATION. 


In the mixed schools of this country, a large ma- 


a new country at the age of thirteen, and again trans-| ‘ity of the children read in books entirely beyond 


planted at the age of sixteen into the wild life of the|+}eir comprehension. Instead of being difected by the 
miner’s camp ; thence he became an adventurer in the} ommittee, or the teacher, they follow their own ca- 


wild woods of the Pacific Coast. 
Bret Harte, who is probably the best known of living 


price, or that of their parents. This is a great misfor- 
tune. It checks all real progress, and induces a me- 


writers, has made his reputation without the aid of chanical mode of reading which, when once contracted, 
schools, having schooled himself effectually in the nat-|;. rarely ever overcome in subsequent years. 


ural life of the new society of California. 


All naturalness, flexibility of the organs of speech, 


But why continue our ramble among these self-taught| 4,4 adaptation of the words to the sentiment, are lost 


authors, since they are discovered on every hand ; and 
we are not surprised when we learn that one of the 


sight of, and the exercise simply consists in worrying 
and stumbling over difficult words, and pronouncing 


most elegant of American writers, like William Dean| thers which might about as well be read from a dic- 


Howells, educated himself in the printing office of his 
father. 

There would seem, then, no reason why the teacher 
with literary inclinations should not practise the art of 
writing, since every effort will increase his efficiency in 
the art of training his pupils in one of the most essential 
features of education: and by diligent research in the 
realm of letters, and careful practice with the quill, it 
is in the range of possibilities for a man or woman of 
only ordinary literary taste to fit himself for usefulness 
when he has passed the dead-line in his profession. 
Many teachers have been admitted to the highest liter- 
ary circles, and many of our “iferati have educated 
themselves with less advantages than most teachers 
can command. 


— To suppose that fiction could permanently appeal 
to so many classes of mind if it were only fiction, is to 
suppose an absurdity. Fiction is most powerful when 
it contains most truth ; and there is but little truth that 
we get so true as that which we find in fiction. So 
long as history is written by partisans, and science by 
theorists, and philosophy by hobby-riders, the faithful 
studies of human life, as we find them in the best 
novels, are the truest things we have ; and they canuot 
fail to continue to be the source of our favorite knowl- 
edge, our best amusements, and our finest inspirations. 


tionary as from such a reading-book. All such exer- 
cises are mere abstractions, to which the mind of the 
child is wholly unfitted. Most happily for childhood, 
admirable series of “readers” have been prepared, 
within a few years, to meet this difficulty. The next 
principle to be remembered by the committee and the 
teacher is this: Zhe reading matter for children should 
be nearly on a level with their ready comprehension of 


the subject. 
ENUNCIATION, 


A distinct enunciation of all the parts of a word is 
indispensable to good reading. Its importance to a 
public speaker can never be over-estimated ; for it is 
well known that, though he may lack the graces of rhet- 
oric, and the various modulations of the voice, he will 
be quite sure to command the attention of his audience, 
provided he is distinct in his enunciation. So sensitive 
are many persons on this point, that if they fail to hear a 
single word in a sermon, the effect of the whole exercise 
is marred, and they go to their homes with a feeling of 
disappointment. George Thompson, the eloquent Eng- 
lish abolitionist, visited this country forty-three years 
ago, and he attracted large audiences not more by the 
freshness of his thought than by his very distinct utter- 
ance of every syllable. It is said that Fasraday, one 
of the greatest of chemists, could entertain an audi- 


—Dr. ¥. G. Holland, in Scribner. 


ence of children on a scientific subject because he 


spoke perfectly, and never allowed his ideas to outrun 
their intelligence. ‘These two admirable traits of Far- 
raday are worthy the careful attention of every teacher. 
In order to secure such results in our model school, let 
the teacher call out a class in the Third Reader, or any 
higher class, and write on the board : 

Rute I, — Pronounce distinctly the final consonant 
in a word. 

Now ask the class to read the rule in concert, then 
close their eyes and repeat it. Next write a list of 
words like the following, to illustrate the rule, and let 
them pronounce them individually and in concert ; 
Light, sight, fight, host, hosts, ghost, ghosts, had, bad, 
instrument. Call special attention to similar words in 
their reading-lesson, or, what is bettér, let them point 
them out, and drill them carefully till the rule and its 
application becomes part of themselves. Certain 
muscles in the organs of speech have been roused 
into action and strengthened. It.is an excellent plan 
to encourage the pupils to write this, and.other rules, 
with an example or two, in alittle note-book of their 
own. This is sufficient for one exercise, and should be 
reproduced by them at the beginning of the next ex- 
ercise. The following verses may serve an excellent 
purpose for a drill when written on the board : 


“ Amidst the mist of coldest frosts, 
With barest wrists-and idlest boasts, _ 
He thrusts his wrists against the posts, 
And still insists he seized the ghosts.”— Axon. 


“ The nightingale is not an artist proud, 
An egotist, who hears his song so loud, 
Astounded at the silvery sound.”—/d. 


Rue II.—Pronounce distinctly the first syllable of a 
word. Examples for the board: Promote, perform, 
commit, profession, pronounce, political, particular. 
Careless readers and speakers constantly violate this 
rule, and weaken very much the effect on the listener. 
The teacher cannot be too careful in securing a strict 
adherence to its application. Abundant examples may 
be found in every paragraph in their text-books. Let 
this rule be the subject for the second lesson, and be 
written in the note-book by the pupils. The following 
sentence may serve a good purpose for enforcing the 
rule: “On account of your opinions, I am accustomed 
to accompany my political opponents with compara- 
tively little difficulty.” 

Rute ILl.—Pronounce distinctly every short, unaccented 
syllable between the first and last syllables in a word. 
Ex.: Miserable, considerable, syllable, interested, un- 
derstand, library, different, favorable, honorable, unac- 
cented, opposition, resolution, tolerable, memorable, ac- 
commodation. See that the children do not huddle 
these syllables together. Make them pronounce each 
syllable very slowly. Many persons labor under a 
great difficulty all through life in pronouncing this class 
of words, because they had not exercised certain neces- 
sary organs of speech in early life. Let this rule be 
treated by the teacher the same as the others, and all 
three be carefully committed to memory. With the ex- 
ception of the accented syllable, which rarely demands 
special attention, these three short, simple rules cover 
every part of every word in the English language ; and 
a drill of one week will often completely revolutionize a 
class by forming fixed habits of distinct enunciation. 
By such exercises as these, the organs of speech be- 
come wonderfully strengthened, and enable the pupil 
to pronounce with ease the most difficult combination 
of sounds. 

To succeed in this, as in all exercises in the school 
room, there must be tact and enthusiasm on the part of 
the teacher. As a summary of the foregoing rules, an 
additional one may sometimes be given. Rute IV. 
Pronounce distinctly every syllable in a word. 

It is always safe to impress on young pupils espe- 
cially, the importance of taking time in reading. ~ Tell 
them to watch the minister in church when he reads a 
hymn, and see how slowly he reads it, and they will be 
surprised for the first time at the fact. Care should be 
taken not to let them read the first part of a sentence 


too fast. They often half commit to memory the first 
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few words in a sentence, and repeat them as fast as 
they can till they rush upon a word over which they 
will surely stumble. They remind one of a colt on a 
farm in the country, which has been turned into a large 
enclosure after a winter’s confinement. He runs with 
all his might all over the enclosure, till at last he rushes 
into a brush-fence, where he is suddenly brought to a 
stop. 

They should also be taught to feel that the small 
words should be distinctly pronounced as well as the 
large ones. ‘Tell them to watch a good public speaker, 
and see how careful he is to do it. Let any young 
lady go into the rostrum and read an essay, and it will 
be exceptional if many syllables, and even the shorter 
words, are not inaudible to the listener seated at a little 
distance. 

As every exercise in teaching may be liable to abuse, 
the teacher will notice a slight degree of mannerism in 
reading from the foregoing exercises, but this will soon 
wear off in connection with other exercises that will be 
introduced at the proper time. 


Care should be taken that pupils do not lay too great 
stress on the unaccented syllables. Many persons con- 
found distinctness of utterance with emphasis. ‘This is 
what produces a disagreeable mannerism in conversa- 
tion, and should be studiously avoided. One of the 
most successful teachers in reading I ever saw, made 
the pupils read in a whisper for the purpose of cultivat- 
ing a distinct utterance. ENTITY: 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


LONG AND SHORT VOWELS. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

The extended extract which Alice P. Giadele gives 
us this week, from the old English author, on the 
pronunciation of Latin words, will awaken a desire to 
learn something more concerning his views on that sub- 
ject. We may learn something from his opitions re- 
specting what is righ¢ as well as what is wrong. I think 
his treatise must contain many valuable hints on the 
right pronunciation; hints that may be studied with 
advantage even by those. who adopt fully. the new 
method of pronuncing the language. There will al- 
ways be more or less embarrassment respecting dong 
and short vowels so long as we apply these designations 
both to sound and to guantity. The late Professor 
Crosby endeavored, in his Greek grammar, to shun the 
difficulty by using the terms protracted and abrupt when 
he referred to the sounds of the vowels, and /ong and 
short when the reference was to their quantity. I do 
not think, however, that these terms answer his purpose 
fully. The distinctions in vowel-sounds are produced not 
so much by prolonging or lengthening them as by the 


different adjustment of the vocal-organsin the passing of] 


the voice from one vowel to amother ; this, those who 
teach deaf mutes best understand. In the words fin 
and fine, in English, we say that in the former / has 
its short sound, and in the latter its long sound. 
But the difference in length, if perceptible at all, 
is not sufficient to justify those distinctions. The 
difference -in the adjustment of the vocal organs is 
manifest. New terms, then,.are needed to distinguish 
differences in sound, while Jong and short should be 


confined strictly to their legitimate sphere, that of 
R. L, PERKINS. 


quantity. 
LATIN DERIVATIVES. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 


In the Journa of Nov. 4, page 197, Miss Goodwin 
gives a rule as follows: “ All words derived from the 
second root of the compounds of the’ Latin verb capio 
have ei.” Icannot accept this rule because I feel as- 
sured that no words in English, or in Latin, are derived 
from the second root of verbs. All derivatives are 


formed either from the first root, that is, the present 
stem, or from the third root, the supine stem Take 


rego, for example. From its first root reg, we have re- 
gent, which is in fact the stem of the Latin present par- 
ticiple. From its third root rect, we have rector, which 
is also a Latin noun : direction, correction, etc. Can any 
word be shown to be derived from its second root rex ? 
It is true that the Latin word for 4éng, in the nomina- 
ative, happens to coincide with this root, but its own 
stem is reg. Again, take rapio. From its first root 
rap, through the Latin rapidus, we get rapid; and from 
the third root rapf the noun raffure, but no derivative 
can be found containing rafu, the second root. 

Now we teachers must be careful not to state as gen- 
eral principles or rules, those coincidences of facts 
which are only accidental. To take a strong example, 
in teaching arithmetic it will not do, because the sum 
of 2 and 21s the same as their product, to state, as a 
rule, that the sum of two numbers is the same as their 
product. 

In another part of her article, Miss Goodwin suggests 
that the v in conceive is the vanishing trace of video, 
which has been modified into vor in the French con- 
cevoir. But certainly the v in these words is merely a 
corruption of the letter f, in the original concipio, con- 
cipere. 

I have been pleased in reading Miss Goodwin’s com- 
munications, and hope she will not objeet to their being 
criticized, as it is the interest of all to teach not merely 
what is plausible, but what is correct. J. P. L. 

—_o—- 
“ ANEID,” BOOK I, LINE 233 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

Some time ago, a correspondent of THE NeEw-Enc- 
LAND ventured to suggest a new translation of the 
well-known passage about the swans, lines 393-398, 
but if I am not mistaken, the critics, in subsequent num- 
bers, agreed in rejecting his attempt. Perhaps the 
same fate awaits me in trying to give a new turn to 
line 233: 

“ Cunctus ob Italiam terrarum clauditur orbis.” 

I have never been satisfied with the appropriateness of 
the translation of 06 /taliam, “ on account of Italy.” In 
Andrews’ Lexicon I find that 0d originally denotes direc- 
tion oward or fo something ; with verbs of rest, at, about, 
before. An example from Cicero is given, “Mors ob 
oculos saepe versata est.” Inmany of its compounds, od 
means in the way of, agains; for instance, occurro; so 
also, occumbere properly means to fall or throw one’s 
self in the way of death (morti being sometimes ex- 
pressed, and sometimes understood). This passage, 
then, I would translate, “ What have the Trojans been 
able to commit, that to them, after suffering so many 
deaths [or destructions], the whole world in the direc- 
tion of Italy is barred?” I shall be pleased to have 
the criticism of classical teachers on this suggestion. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 20, 1876. 

PUZZLES AND PROBLEMS. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

I glance over your page of puzzles and problems, but 
have no time to unravel them, for in my work there are 
other problems far more practical to me that take up 
my time and attention. Permit me to give some of 
these difficult questions to your readers, hoping that 
they may help me work them out. 

No. 1. Why is the practice of most teachers diamet- 
rically opposed to the theories of all great educators 
from Bacon to Spencer? 

No. 2. Why do two thirds and more of the teachers 
in the enlightened State of Massachusetts persist in 
using methods of primary teaching that have been wt- 
terly condemned by the best authorities upon education 
for the last century? 

No. 3. Why are not the graduates of our State nor- 
mal schools prepared to teach little children to read by 
methods approved of by every teacher in these schools? 

No. 4. Why are not the best works upon education 


to be found in the bookstores of Boston? 
PRIMARY TEACHER. 


QUESTIONS AND COMMENT. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

Did not “C. L. C” (Journat, No. 94, p. 221), ig- 
nore the entire plea for conforming with the pronun- 
ciation récess, namely, the tendency to recessive accent 
in nouns that have dropped the Latin termination, and 
the analogy of some words in -cess, as précess? Does 
every form (now form includes pronunciation) that has 
been authorized become fixed beyond the possibility of 
change? Is there no point where innovation becomes 
reputable? Is there no difference between a respecta- 
ble backing and the sole authority of the illiterate? 
Was it honest to say, “If we should follow ‘ Rural’s’ 
course, some teachers would be using ‘yourn’ and 
‘hisn,’ for we know several communities in New Eng- 
land where we often hear the words?” . Some of the 
sticklers for recess’ are constantly committing vulgar 
errors almost as bad as ‘yourn’; as was intimated 
before, they strain out the gnat and swallow the camel. 
They insist upon a few pet points, and are heedless of 
a multitude of improprieties which a generous culture 
would prevent. 

The matter of fairness to others leads to further in- 
quiry and remark. Does not much that assumes to be 
criticism, partake largely of what is evil in the temper 
of the times? Is not disingenuousness less pardona- 
ble than a blunder? How can a man’s influence be 
right, when his representations are not to be trusted? 
Is there anything requiring more careful cultivation than 
TRUTH? Indeed, if, as some assert, we are to think so 
badly of humanity as to believe that strong temptation 
will lead anybody to lie, and that in most cases the in- 
ducement need to be but slight, then truthfulness and 
the character that, manifested in one’s whole bearing 
and unstudied words and actions, tends to inspire truth- 
fulness, are not only an indispensable requisite to the 
perfect teacher, but a good measure of them is to be 
_|sought, first of all, in considering the qualifications of 
a teacher. And, further, it is a lamentable state of so- 


than the fear of committing a crime, and the supposi- 
sition of a want of perception gives greater offense 
than the alternative belief of wrong-doing, thus shutting 
off what might be considerable palliation of a fault. 
In consequence we sometimes feel constrained, by con- 
ventional courtesy, to spare another’s reputation for 
discernment, even though thereby his integrity is dis- 


credited. RURAL, 


SOLVE THIS PROBLEM. 

Try it, then have a few of your friends try it also ; 
compare answers, and observe the result of a lack of 
business arithmetic : 

I start a young man in business with $10.78 worth 
of merchandise and $7.92 in cash One month after, 
he pays me $63.17. At the end of two months we 
settle. He reports that he has sold merchandise to 
the amount of $319.28, and that he has bought mer- 
chandise to the amount of $35.73, and at another time 
$152.20, which he has paid for. He also returns me 
merchandise worth $69.16. I allow him $27.00 rent 
and $75.00 for his services. Do I owe him, or he me, 
and how much? also, what was the gain on the mer- 


chandise? 
KISSING PROBLEM, 


If kisses were a penny each, and words a groat a score, 

A kiss fo~ every twenty words, and twenty in an hour,— 

Visit the fair one once a day, and stay from eight to one, 

*T will take how long, at such a rate, to spend a hundred p’un? 


ANOTHER PROBLEM FOR EVOLUTION/STS. 
To the Editor of The New-England: , 

Your admirable Probleins for Evolutionists inspire 
me to offer a third. Suppose the evolution of “a 
world, a sun, a system,” of “an animalcule, an insect, 
a Shakespeare,” without supernatural agency: Required, 
translation to the heavenly world, the soul’s immortal- 
ity, satisfaction for the longings of Zoroaster, Plato, 
and Paul, — nay, of all mankind, — for eternal life and 


happiness. A. D, 


ciety when the dread of being thought stupid is stronger -— 
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that, and worthy of a following in our own day. 


Orpers for either of the portraits we have published 
will be filled as fast as received. Teachers should have 
the three, Horace Mann, Emma Willard, Louis Agassiz, 
all by the same distinguished artist. 


A cirr which will repeat itself fifty times. Send crime and degradation gender. The last report of the 


your friend, be he teacher, student, or householder, a 
copy of the New-ENGLAND JOURNAL oF EDUCATION 
for 1877. We shall then have the pleasure of mailing 
you our new Art-Union portrait of Agassiz. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION will 


. Pp 
mance of the Streets, by a London Rambler,” and if|by which society itself exists. 


teachers would read real life, stranger than fiction, they|™orality is that Christian consciousness of right and 
may learn from this volume whom the benevolent may| Wrong which now pervades Christendom. Second, it 
reach everywhere, and what may be done with these| encourages the establishment of churches and philan- 
A boy or girl saved is worth thropic institutions by exemption of property thus con- 
the effort, and the bad should be the object of the teach-|Secrated to public, moral, and religious uses from tax- 
ation. 
the American commonwealth does protect and foster 
religion and its institutions ; on one side, protecting 
a the people against ecclesiastical despotism, and on the 
When Massachusetts was only a group of villages in| other, defending them and the cause of religion itself 
the woods, it established Harvard College, and pro-| against that most intolerable of human tyrannies, the 
vided, by law, for a style of seminaries of the higher| wickedness, unbelief, and ignorance of mankind. 


Wednesday, and Thursday, Dec. 26, 27, and 28. Hon. 
W. T. Harris, of St. Louis, will open the session on 
Tuesday evening, by an address on “The Educational 
Significance of the Centennial.” 


PROFESSOR Marcu’s Appress before the Spelling 
Reform Association will be found in this issue. The 
thoughts of this distinguished scholar, and the leader 
in the new movement, will receive marked attention. 
Our readers will notice the use of new letters, as they 
will appear in the new system of spelling. 


THE greatest marvel of the electric telegraph is the 
fact that sound can be transmitted over the wires, so 
that articulate speech can be distinguished at the other 
end of the circuit. This newly-found power of ‘elec- 
tricity owes its discovery to Prof. A. Graham Bell, of 
Boston, who has made a series of experiments so won- 
derful and so satisfactory, as to astonish the most cred- 
ulous as to the value of this great invention. Trials 
made by Professor Bell this very week, have proved 
the fact that audible speech can be carried over wires 
through two hundred miles of space, and this was ex- 
ecuted by magnets which were only intended for a 
twenty-mile circuit. Professor Draper, in summing up 
the results of American genius for half a century, has 
given conclusive evidence that we are abreast of the 


voice can be projected through two hundred miles of 
space, so that even a whisper can be detected in New 
York from an operator in Boston, is a discovery second 
only to the invention of the telegraph itself. We may 
emphasize that first message of Morse: “ What hath 
God wrought !” 


THE bronze statue of Webster, the gift of Mr. Burn- 
ham to the city of New York, was unveiled in Central 
Park on Saturday last, and eloquent and appropriate 
addresses were made by Hon. W. M. Evarts, and Hon. 
R. C. Winthrop. The statue, by Ball, is said to be 
worthy of the subject, and crowns the reputation of the 
artist. In these days, when the Constitution is passing 
through the severest ordeal for existence, and when the 
National Government is enduring its severest trials, 
second only to the tests of rebellion, it is well to recog- 
nize the greatness of one who, as a defender of con- 
stitutional government has had no superior, if any 
equals. Mr. Evarts truly said, “If I were to name 
the two men whose services were incomparably above 
those of all others in making this new experiment of free 
government and of paper constitutions a living power toa 
great and strenuous nation, two that could not have 


that to the great Chief-Justice Marshall, and to the 


their own youth ; fourth, the interest of a large class 
of private academies and colleges, many of which owe 
their existence to the fostering care of the State whose 
power they now sharply question. It is not remarkable 
that all these classes should assume this position of 
antagonism to the higher education at public expense. 
But the American people, after a century of discussion 
and experiment, has decided against this protest, and 
will stick to the American policy. 

All these parties incline, when pushed for argument, 
to the extreme theory which denies the right of the 
State to protect religion, morality, and knowledge, by 
law. Of this ultra-secular theory of government, it is 
enough to say that it is a castle in the air that never for 
a moment obtained a foundation in the world of actual 
affairs. It is not the theory of American institutions 
as held by the fathers, and has never obtained, in prac- 
tice, in State or Nation. Every State in this Union 
protects and fosters the home, the church, and the 
school, as the institutions representing the fundamental 
morality, faith, and intelligence, on which alone a re- 
public like ours can repose. The methods by which 
these institutions are protected and fostered, differ not 
in principle, but only in degree, from those of every 


been spared, though all others remained, I should say | civilized and christian State. 


In the Old World, the sanctities and moralities of 


great forensic popular parliamentary defender and ex-|home-life are hedged about by solid constitutional bul- 
pounder of the Constitution, Daniel Webster, we owe|warks, which even the revolutions of the past century 
what we now enjoy. Who shall deny to him the title| have failed to overthrow. By laws of the sternest char- 


of our constituted liberty the greatest defender ?” 


acter regulating marriage, inheritance of property, the 


THE plan of the Ragged Schools of London is one 
“Minp Your MANNERS” was a part of home and | worthy of adoption in all the large cities of this coun- 
school instruction a generation ago. Sound doctrine|try. Lord Shaftsbury, one of the noblest of English 


philanthropists, was the leader in the movement to 
youth, and to gather them in schools, the instruction 
of which should be both intellectual and moral. 
results have proved that “an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure” ; and the next generation will 
be saved, to a certain extent, the fearful results which 


Ragged School Union is a document of intense interest 


youth for virtue and usefulness; and the history of 


romance in crime. 


waifs on the tide of life. 


er’s best Christian service. 


The State and the Higher Education. 


grade, now represented by our grammar, high, and 
normal schools. 


The | according to social laws. 
rious ways limits the despotic control of parents over 
children, and every State exempts some portion of 
household property from attachment and _ taxation. 
This it does with the express intention of protecting 
the home, and fostering those primal virtues which al- 


to all who are interested in the yreat work of saving| Ways decline with the degradation of family life. 


Every State in the Union has fol-|adopts a more positive method of operation. 


preservation of eminent family names, the maintenance 
of distinct social classes, the European governments at- 
tempt to secure that purity and strength of home-life, 
without which a nation dissolves to a camp of Gypsies. 
In the United States, the government only assumes 


cleanse the streets of London of vagrant and vicious|Co"trol of marriage and inheritance, leaving social dif- 
ferences anid family superiorities to adjust themselves 


But the government in va- 


In the protection of religion and the church, our 


some of the boys and girls who have been snatched fiom |!eading States have established the American policy. 
moral death by this agency, belongs to the field of| First, the State protects all sects and churches in their 
The American Tract Society has|Tight to preach and practise any religious creed and 
ublished a work recently, which relates “The Ro-|Titual which does not violate the fundamental moralities 


And this fundamental 


Thus, both in a negative and positive manner, 


When we come to education, the American State 
Instead 


lowed suit ; the new Western States without hesitation ;| of establishing a limited number of superior schools for 


vard University leads the forlorn hope in opposition. 


people to keep down taxation on any pretext ; second, 


wealthy and cultivated class to keep the higher educa- 
tion out of the reach of the masses; third, the deter- 
mination of the priesthood of more than one sect, to 


world in our inventive skill. The fact that the human 


thé Middle and Southern, at the end of a controversy|the education of scholars and gentlemen, the people 
of more than a century. To-day, after the American] agree to throw open the gates of knowledge to every 
people has fully made up its mind in favor of free|child. While not opposed to private, parochial, paren- 
higher education at public cost, the president of Har-|tal, or any style of education that suits anybody, the 


American State insists that outside all this there shall 


The real source of this opposition in all parts of our|ever be kept open, at public expense, a free school of 
country has been, first, the natural desire of well-to-do| every grade, from the primary to the university, and the 


technical and industrial seminary. In this way alone 


the equally natural desire of certain portions of the|can the State insure that universal intelligence, without 


which the home and the church become the most for- 
midable engines of oppression, and even the ballot 
and republican institutions are only another name for 


monopolize all save the most elementary training of| civil anarchy. 


Warren Johnsen, Maine. Samuel Libby, Maine. 
Hiram tt, A.M., N. Hampshire. | Hon. d: W. Simonds, N. Hampshire. 
Hon. Edward Conant, Vermont. Hon. Edward Conant, Vermont. 
N. A. L 
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Of course, the State does not object to all the help it 
may receive from private benevolence and public spirit 
in this work of educating the whole people. If any 
munificent millionaire or maiden saint will bequeath a 
fortune for the establishment of a free school or col- 
lege under public supervision, or will aid, to any ex- 
tent, in the support of free public education, the State 
returns thanks, and calls off the tax-gatherer to that 
extent. In this way, millions of dollars, especially for 
the higher education, have been added to the public 
funds. Itis a habit to be encouraged, and, probably, 
in this practical way of supplementing public funds by 
private beneficence, the strain of taxation for expensive 
superior education will be greatly relieved. But none 
the less will the American State stand fast to its policy 
of keeping the gate of knowledge wide open, that every 
child may enter in. 

Thus it appears that, so far from being that civil 
nondescript, and ultra-secular State, the American 
commonwealth, like every civilized nation, protects and 
fosters the home, the church, and the school, as the 
representatives of the morality, religion, and knowl- 
edge, without which a republic is only a name. It 
does this in its own way; in a way to jealously guard 
the rights of every citizen, but still decisively ; thus as- 
serting its own right to exist, and protect itself against 
the three relentless foes of society, unrighteousness, 
unbelief, and ignorance. And the assertion of the sec- 
ular philosophers that this is contrary to republican 
principles, is only another way of commanding the civ- 
ilization of the 19th century to resolve itself into a 
boundless Bohemianism. 

In a future number, we shall speak of certain special 
public uses which are subserved by the support of the 
higher education at public expense. 


Reading to a Purpose.—No. III. 

To mark out a generally satisfactory course of read- 
ing is quite impossible. English literature is so rich 
that you must make rigorous selection. That selection 
will seem to some either partial or invidious. It will be 
found by others too peculiar or too full for their library 
opportunities. We shrewdly suspect that the fable of 
“The Old Man and the Ass” was half intended to fore- 
shadow the fate of the man who should ‘attempt to 
fashion a course of reading for anybody but himself. 

We have already suggested a simple and unextensive 
course on the single basis of culture in style and let- 
ters. Some have, doubtless, already remarked unfa- 
vorably upon certain omissions. One says, “ Where are 
the novelists?” Another exclaims, “ Here are none of 
the poets.” To these we answer, in the majority of 
cases, those who have not already become disciplined 
in their reading, read the novel for the story, and lose 
all thought of its literary qualities. And the same 
class in reading poetry are deluded by it into verse- 
scribbling, instead of simply informing themselves with 
such poetic thought as will serve to enrich their own 
prose. And so on, with regard to other supposed faulty 
omissions from our course. 

Now there may be those who wish to read mainly 
with reference to a knowledge of the works themselves 
as a means of general information and culture. These 
desire a classified list on quite another basis. We ven- 
ture here to suggest such a course. But the reader 
must not assume here, either that the list is complete, 
or that works not named are, therefore, not approved. 
In literary selection, it is impossible to act on the prin- 
ciple of the couplet: 

“No pent up Utica confines our powers, 
But the whole boundless continent is ours.” 

We proceed, then, to name the following : 

1. Lhe Essayists. Macaulay's Miscellanies are admira- 
ble for brilliant exhaustiveness in treating of a wide range 
of most interesting and instructive topics. Lord Jeffrey’s 
Contributions to the Edinburgh Review will be found in- 
valuable in the line of literary criticism, as aiding the 


reader in forming his own opinions as to the merits of 
a group of writers belonging to one of the most brilliant 
periods in English literature. The Miscellaneous Writ- 
ings of Sir F¥ames Mackintosh are all of them masterly 
and statesmanlike productions. These are all to be 
found in the collections called “The Modern British 
Essayists.” Among our own writers, Whipple’s Essays 
are perhaps entitled to the foremost place as calm, 
candid, thorough and elegant compositions. Zmerson’s 
£ssays are remarkable for the singular subtlety and 
force of the English employed, and the curious individ- 
uality of the author’s treatment of his subjects. Irv- 
ing’s Sketch Book will be found delightful for their 
grace, beauty, varying humor and pathos. To these 


fmay be added in a general way John Wilson’s Moctes 


Ambrosianae, D’\sraeli’s Curiosities of Literature, Car- 
lyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship, and the Spectator. 

2. Zhe Humorists. Among these, Lamb’s Essays of 
Elia will always be the delight of the lovers of rare 
grace and raciness of style. The Recreations of Chris- 
topher North are a curious compound of keen observa- 
tion, poetic feeling, and rollicking abandon of style. 
Irving’s Knickerbocker’s History of New York is a mar- 
velous piece of sustained comic gravity. Holmes’ 4w- 
tocrat of the Breakfast Table, and his Poet at the Break- 
Jast Table as well, abound in the shrewd and delicate 
humor of the man who does not dare to be “as funny 
as he can.” Cozzen’s Sparrowgrass Papers, and 
Warner’s My Summer in a Garden, are in the finest 
vein of American humor, without the current, perverse 
passion of Americans for burlesque in bad English and 
worse spelling. If accessible, the reader might add 
Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World, and portions of the 
writings of Hood. 

2. The Z£pistolary Writers, while not so numerous a 
class, may be studied with profit. Among these, the 
Letters of Lady Montague are among the earliest Eng- 
lish models. Cowper's Letters, already named and 
characterized, will always stand foremost as possessing 
the rarest excellence. . The English translation of the 
Letters of Madame de Sevigne, while abounding in local 
incident, are strikingly naif and vivacious. Willis’ 
Letters from Under a Bridge are pleasantly written, but 
are rather meditative essays,—not letters save in form. 
It is to be regretted that so few of our first writers have 
cultivated this species of writing. There is nothing 
like it for genre art in literature. 

4. Diarists. For the best specimens of this class, 
we have to betake ourselves to England. The Diaries 
of Evelyn, Samuel Pepys, and the Diaries and Letters of 
Madame D’ Ariblay, are all we have space toname. No 
other writings give so clear an inside view of particular 
periods as these. Letter writers, for some reason, are 
wanting in genius for this species of composition. 

5. Lhe Orators and Speakers. ‘These may be divided 
into the Lecturers, the Preachers, the Advocates, and 
the Statesmen. Their productions cover a field too 
vast to be more than merely glanced at. The Speeches 
of Daniel .Webster will always afford noble material for 
close study. The Speeches (or rather Pleas) of the great 
Irish advocates Curran, Grattan, and Emmet, abound in 
the florid fancy and fervid eloquence of the national 
mind. verett’s Orations have no superior, of their 
kind, always abounding in the finest feeling and the 
richest overflow of Cambridge culture. Chalmer’s As- 
tronomical Discourses, studied side by side with Profes- 
sor Mitchell’s Planetary and Stellar Worlds, treat of 
the sublimest themes with a spirit and power rarely 
equaled. A©elville’s Sermons, and the discourses of 
Dr. Channing, the former for their poetic elegance, and 
the latter for chaste beauty and force, are deserving of 
attention. But all this class are gion. Complete lists 
are impossible. Selections seem invidious. 

6. The Biographers. Writers of biographies, lives, 
and memoirs, are numerous; but examples of what 
may be termed Aigh art in this line of writing are rare. 
Boswell’s Fohnson has always been regarded as a mar- 
vel in source, and a master-piece in execution. For 


most readers, a fitting companion to this may be found 
in the Memoirs of George W. Ticknor, of which it is 
difficult to speak in too high praise. Southey’s Zife of 
Lord Nelson, for a naval biography, and Hazlitt’s Zife 
of Napoleon, in the field of military history, are emi- 
nently noteworthy, — the former, as a specimen of bio- 
graphical excellence ; the latter, as presenting the most 
thoroughly clear and candid view of the character and 
career of Napoleon known. For the more brief bio- 
graphical sketches, Walton’s Lives (of Dr. Donne, Sir 
Henry Walton, Richard Hooker, George Herbert, and 
Bishop Sampson), on the more quiet side of life, are 
singularly “simple, touching, and expressive.” On the 
more stirring and eventful side of affairs, a most inter- 
esting and instructive work is Forster’s Statesmen of the 
Commonwealth of England (lives of Elliot, Pym, Straf- 
ford, Martin, Hampden, Vane, and Cromwell), all men 
of mark, and prime actors in the most remarkable 
period in English history. 

7. The Historians. .These may be said to cover the 
grandest field in English literature. Our chief difficulty 
here is, that the master-pieces of English history are so 
numerous, and often so extended, that to name them is 
to overwhelm the reader with the magnitude of his un- 
dertaking. Morrison’s translation of Schiller’s Zhirty 
Years’ War is an exquisite monography in both historic 
art and style. Guizot’s English Revolution is clear, 
graphic, and compact. Robertson’s Charles V., is one 
of the earliest and best specimens of the noble style of 
historic writing, covering a most eventful period. Gib- 
bon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire will, doubt- 
less, remain through all time, the most complete, thor- 
ough, and magnificent production of itskind. Lingard’s 
History of England, in all the sounder qualities of his- 
toric writing, is the best in its field. Macaulay's His- 
tory is surpassingly brilliant, though unreliable. Froude 
is nobler, and more trustworthy. Prescott, Motley, and 
Bancroft, among American writers, will never fail to 
have enthusiastic admirers. They are worthy of a 


place by the side of their great English compeers. 

8. The Travelers. The same difficulty attends an at- 
tempt at selection here, which marks the choice of his- 
torians. Mungo Parks’ Zrave/s in Africa; Beekford’s 
Sketches of Italy, Spain, and Portugal ; Barrow’s Zincaii, 
Sir Francis Read’s Yourneys across the Pampas, Squier’s 
Nicaragua, Dr. Kane’s Narrative, Atkinson’s Siberia, 
and Schuyler’s Zurkestan, are all admirable in their 
way. Asa series, Steven’s Travels are lively and gos- 
siping. But the prince of travelers is, without doubt, 
Bayard Tayler, whose works are, in themselves a cyclo- 
peedia of travel, of which the gem is his Views Afloat. 
To do strict justice to this department of our literature, 
is simply impossible. 


— There is nothing more essential to health, or more 
conducive to daily happiness, than agreeable, entertain- 
ing conversation during our meals. The social life of 
the table, if bright and cheerful, adds to the pleasant- 
ness of the entire day. A plain board of bread and 
salt is often more satisfying than a rich repast or 
“dinner of herbs,” where petty annoyances produce 
chilling silence and want of social harmony. 


The New-Euglaad FREE for Two Months 


Will each subscriber tell his friends that The Journal will 
be sent FREE for the Months of November and December, 
to each new Subscriber for 1877 who will remit $3.00 on 
or before Dec. ist, 1876. The thousands of earnest, warm 
hearted friends of The Journal will welcome this Liberal 
Offer as a grand opportunity to aid in its increasing suc- 
cess and usefulness. 


OUR PLANS FOR 1877 


Embrace the most liberal and comprehensive schemes for 
educational progress, and our large patronage in all parts 
of the country, is but the beginning of the success of our 
enterprise. Let each Reader, as he values his Profession, 
and the good of every member of it, and the support of that 
which elevates and sustains it materially and spiritually, 


speak the word which shall give other readers to our pages, 
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DEPARTMENT OF 


Dialogues and School Entertainments. 
Evrrep sy M. B. C. SLADE, River, Mass. 


GLAD NEW YEAR. 
BY M. B.C. SLADE. 


Prersons.—Old Year, New Year, Seasons, Months, Fairies. 


CostuMEs. — These may be copied from familiar pictures of the 
Months and Seasons, the Old and Now Year. The Fairies 
should be very little children. Their wings may be butterfly- 
shaped, and made of green tarleton, drawn over a wire frame. 
The Zhrone should be in front of a screen of evergreen, from 
behind which the characters enter. 


( The two FArRiEs come in and find the OLD YEAR seated upon his 
Throne, leaniug back and dozing.) 

Cot lea ha! ha! what a funny sight! I hardly can be- 

e 

The poor Old Year is fast asleep upon glad New Year’s Eve. 

Second Fairy. (Climbing behind the throne, and tickling his ear 
with a straw.) 

I'll rouse the sleepy fellow, if 1 can reach his ear, 

Wake up! wake up! "tis New Year's Eve, and he will soon be here. 


Old Year. (Slowly descending from Throne.) — 

Ah! yes, I must be going; my last swift moments fly. 

The old pass out, the new come in, the changes hurry by. 

My work is done, with willing steps I peaceful pass away, 

In hope that I have blessed and served Earth’s children in my stay, 

In hope that I have nearer brought the time when strife shal! 
cease, 

And angels in the air again shall sing the song of peace. 

I wish that I could hear that song, before I pass away, 

The echo of the carol sweet I heard on Christmas day. 

( Voices behind the screen sing.— Music,“ Good News,” p. 36 )* 
O’er the hills, and acown the snowy dells, 
As the echoes ring of the Christmas bells, 
Angel songs in our hearts resound again ; 
Singing, peace on earth and good will to men! ° 

Old Year.— And now I go; as on the ear those last, faint echoes 
swell, 

I hear the New Year’s coming chimes, the Old Year’s passing bell. 


(Zo First Fairy.) —Give New Year this, my golden crown (7? 
Second Fairy), my royal sceptre bright, 
And rv dow to the throne I leave; —good-by, good-will, good- 
night 
OLD YEAR passes slowly off the stage, a bell softly tolling in the dis- 
tance. New YEAR enters very gaily. The FAIRIES go to meet 
him, bearing the crown and the scepire. 
New Year.—What bright, new scene is this, and who is here ? 
First Fairy. (Leading NEw YEAR tothe Throne.) 
This is thine earthly throne, O glad New Year. 
New Year.—And who is he, just now so sadly gone? 
First Fairy. (Crowning.)— 
The gray Old Year; he left for thee his crown. 
New Year.—What hast thou in thine hand, sweet fairy, tell. 
Second Fairy. (Giving scepire).— 
This is thy sceptre ; wisely rule, and well. 
New Year.—A throne, a crown, a sceptre ; and are ye 
All of the subjects that belong to me ? 
Fairies. (/n concert.)— 
Ah, no! here haste a gay and merry throng ; 
Four happy Seasons come, with laugh and song. 
(Enter Seasons.) First Fairy. (Presenting SPRinc.)— 
This, royal New Year, is the merry Spring. 
Second Fairy. (Presenting SUMMER.)— 
And this sweet Summer-time, so fair, so bright. 
First Fairy. (Presenting AUTUMN.)— 
This is the brown-cheeked Autumn now I bring. 
Second Fairy. (Presenting WANTER.)— 
And this brave Winter, clad in snowy white. 
Seasons. (/n concert.) —Oh, beautiful New Year, 
Thy royal servants, we. 
Each in her own bright sphere 
Shall minister to thee. 
As we our gifts bestow, 
Our varied treasures rare, 
Thy stores shall overflow, 
Oh, New Year, bright and fair. 
And each of us has daughters three, 
Who joyfully will wait on thee! 
Fairies. (Conducting APRIL, May.)— 
Make way! make way! 
Here come March, April, and May. 
(Voices behind the screen sing.—Music, “ Merry Chimes,” ~. 50)— 
Oh, listen, will you listen, while our happy voices sing 
The praises of the spring-time, the blithe and happy Spring. 
When violets are coming, and the blue-bird hastens home,— 
Oh, all the world is joyful when the merry Spring has come. 
Spring.—These are the children of the Spring. 
Glad service unto you they bring. 
March, (Bowing to New Year.)— 
I'm a wild young maiden, 


With chill, rough winds, snow-laden, 
I sweep o’er hill and hollow. 
April. (Bowing.)}—And when, with a rousing rally, 
Her voice has wakened the flowers, 
I, over the hill and valley, 
Will woo them with gentle showers. 
May. (Sowing.)—And I, O, I'll tenderly bring them,— 
The buds and the blossoms dear, 
And over the wide world fling them, 
To gladden the bright New Year. 
Fuiries. (Conducting JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST.)— 
Make room! make room! in glorious prime 
Come the daughters fair of Summer time. 
( Voiwes behind the screen sing.)— 
Now listen to our singing, in the praise of Summer time, 
When all the Spring had promised, stands in full and perfect prime. 
When golden streams of beauty flood the sky and land and sea: 
O, Summer is the season overfull of joy and glee. 


Summer.—My daughters, three, at thy feet shall bow, 
And offer thee loyal service now. 

June. (Bowing to New Year.)—Roses red and hawthorn white, 
Blue of heaven and gold of sea, 

Songs of birds, green fields so bright,— 
Perfect days,—J une offers thee. 

July. (Bowing.)—I the glorious day will bring 

When the freedom-bells shall ring ; 

Brighter green shall deck the hills, 

Deeper blue the sky and rills. ‘ 

August. (Bowing.)—1 will spread o’er field and plain 

Billowy seas of golden grain. 

Maidens fair my song shall sing, 

As the harvest home they bring. 

Fairies. (Conducing SEPT., OCT., Nov.)— 

Another stately three are here, 

We lead them to thee, bright New Year. 

(Voices behind the screen sing.)— 

Sing, now, of glowing Autumn when the Summer’s work is done, 

And fruits in shining beauty are smiling in the sun ; 

When ripened grain is waving, and on the breezes come | 

The shouts of merry reapers, as they bear the harvest home. 


Autumn.—My noble daughters, New Year! see 
What treasures they will offer thee. 
Sept.—V'l bring for thee my clusters of the vine, 

And golden corn, and glowing fruits of mine. 
Oct.—Vll bring thee brown nuts from the wind-tossed bough ; 
And bright-hued forest leaves to deck thy brow. 
Nov.—My cheery days shall crown thy closing prime, 
With the glad season of Thanksgiving time. 
Fairies. (Conducting Dkc., JAN., FE8.)— 

Make room for these to enter in the train; 
Three last, bright links that make the perfect chain. 
(Voices behind the screne sing.)— 


Again we raise our voices, O listen now to hear 
How comes the silent season that closes up the year, 


When earth calls in the flowers to slumber on her breast ; 
O, Winter is the season when the earth may take her rest. 


Winter —Brave, strong, and hardy are my daughters, here, 

They offer faithful service, OO New Year. 

Dec.—Stern, cold, and hard I seem, no flowers I bring ; 

Nor birds, their sweet, soft, summer songs to sing. 

But one glad day my garlands green adorn,— 

The Christmas day and the glad Christmas morn. 

(Sing chorus of “ Beautiful Christmas,” in “ Good News,” ~ 36.*) 

Bring pine and fir-tree, weave the garlands bright ; 

Gladden the temple of the king, to-night. 

Christmas is here, fill it with cheer ! 

Make it glorious with joy and light. 

Yan.—And I the honor have, O, bright New Year, 

To open wide the door when thou art here. 

The fair young months that round thee gaily speed, 

Mine is the glory and the joy to lead. 

Feb.—And I,—my gladdest service is to say, 

With me the reign of storms shall pass away ; 

The richest gift I offer, is to bring 

Close in my train, the ever-welcome Spring. 

All. (Joining hands and winding round the throne.)— 

And so around the New Year's throne we happy subjects go. 

New Year.—So | the loyal service take, my subjects dear bestow. 

All.—So is our New Year’s fresh young life with song and dance 

begun, 

New mp will we seek to bless the earth, until our course 


All.—And as we onward, onward haste and circle round the sphere. 


bless us here. 


CLOSING TABLEAUX.—At this point let New Year stand with ex- 
tended scepter, the months and seasons encircling the throne. 
The curtain may then fall, for a change of positions, and an- 
other tableau is presented, with New Year seated, and each 
season with her months in four groups. The Fairies may have 
led Old Year back to the threshold, where he stands, his hand 
extended as in parting blessing. 


And Winter’s ways I follow. 


* Any other appropriate carols and songs may be substituted, 


New Year.—May light, and love, and joy, and peace descend and | _ 
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TWO OPINIONS ABOUT AN OLD FRIEND. 
(Reading for a Boy and a Girl.) 


BY F. E. BUCHAN. 


Twelve fair daughters have left him and fled, 
And under a white sheet lying, . 
Palsied and pale on his lonely bed, 
The poor old year is dying. 
Alone around his wasted head 
The vagabond winds are sighing ; 
Shall no prayer be made, and no kind word said 
For this good old year that is dying ? 


“ Pray don’t ask me,” said sharp little Mary, 
Hard knots in her white brows tying; 
* He’s stolen my dog, and killed my canary, 
This cruel old year that is dying. 

“ He has promised me sunshine, and given me rain, 
I’ve had quite enough of his lying; 

He has promised me pleasure, and given me pain, 
This false old year that is dying. 

“ With his sun and his frost, and all the rude race 
Of his March winds, shouting and flying, 

He has burned me, and pinched me, and slapped my face, 
Insulting old year that is dying. 

“ He was rich enough, but he hoarded his pelf, 
Little giving, and always denying ; 

When he’s old and poor he may care for himself, 
This stingy old year that is dying. 

“ But a young tree springs where an old tree lies felled, 
Fairer fruit, sweeter blossoms supplying, 

And the new year will give what the old withheld, 
I’m glad the old miser is dying.” 


“ Olid miser, you call him!” said trencher-man, Ned, 
Out of the pantry flying; 

“ Why, you queer little Mary, you’re out of your head, 
He’s a prince, this year that is dying. 

“ With a great, warm heart and a royal hand, 
Always giving, and never denying ; 

He has blessed me with more than I dared to demand, 
This noble old year that is dying. 


“To my stature a cubit, my breadth half a foot, 
He has added, tight jackets defying, 

And museles like ropes, and an inch to my boot, 
This jolly old year that is dying. 

“ And broad-winged butterflies came to my net, 
Like doves to a dove-cote hieing, 

And quails hopped into the snares I set, 
All sent by the year that is dying. 


“ Heavy fish to my line, and plump game to my shot, 
Ripe nuts for my pockets supplying, 

And cool, forest shadows when sunshine was hot, 
This kind, old year that is dying. 

“ Bright gleams in the valley, wild storms on the hills, 
Deep thunder of waters replying, 

Slow marching of rivers, swift racing of rills, 
Farewell, grand old year that is dying! 

“ And all hail to the heir! as with flags of white flame 
Streaked with red, from rhe North he comes flying ; 

O well, if his gifts and his grace be the same, 
And no less than the year’s that is dying. 

‘“* And hail to the heir of a noble estate ! 
The messenger winds are crying, 

The heir to the love, and the heir to the hate 
Of the stern old year that is dying. 


“By the breadth of each heart he shall measure each fate, 
Here giving and there denying, 

For love for love, and hate for hate 
Is the will of the year that is dying.” 


Too late to speak in poor Mary’s behalf. 
* Hark! bells to bells are replying, 
And the sob of the gust turns into a laugh, 
For the old year is dead, not dying. 


ARITHMETIC FOR EIGHT VERY LITTLE ONES. 


BY CAROLINE A. MASON. 
First.—Two times eleven are twenty-two. 
(Kitty, don’t I wish ’twas you, 
*Stead of me, had this to do!) 
Two times eleven are twenty-two. 


Second.—Three times eleven are thirty-three. 
(Robin in the apple-tree, 
I hear you ; do you hear me ?) 
Three times eleven are thirty-three. 


Third.—Four times eleven are forty-four. 
(How the sunbeams speck the floor, 
Dancing through the open door !) 
Four times eleven are forty-four. 
Four th.—Five times eleven are fifty-five. 
(See the swallows skim and dive, 
Making all the air alive !) 
Five times eleven are fifty-five. 
Fifth.—Six times eleven are sixty-six. 
(Tip! for shame, sir! Pretty chicks, 
Don’t you mind his saucy tricks.) 
Six times eleven are sixty-six. 
Sixth.—Seven times eleven are seventy-seven. 
(There, now, Pussy, you can’t even 
Say the first,—“ Once ’leven is ‘leven !”) 
Seven times eleven are seventy-seven. 
Seventh.—KEight times eleven are eighty-eight. 
Some one’s pulling at the gate | 
Hark! it’s Bessie, sure as fate !) 
Eight times eleven are eighty-eight. 
Eighth.—Nine times eleven are ninety-nine. 
(Coming, Bessie! Isn’t it fine, 
That's the last one in the line !) : 
. Nine times eleven are ninety-nine! 
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REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 


BY BERTHA VON MARENHOLTZ-BULOW, 


Summer in Liebenstein. 
THE VISIT OF DIESTERWEG (CONTINUED), 

“ To youth still in the midst of the life of the senses,” I contin- 
ued, “it is unquestionably necessary ‘that the impressions from 
without should be in harmony with the feelings from within. The 
fact that art-culture is wanting to the masses, works disturbingly 
through the unmelodious church singing, and surely every one is 
more easily stimulated to devotional feeling under a beautifully- 
built dome, than in a white-plastered village church. Also here 
must the harmonious development of human gifts from childhood 
up, striven for by you, bring a reform. The artistically-cultivated 
senses of the new generation, together with the general elevation 
of the arts, will again renew pure, holy art, as is needed for the 
worship of God ; and the true artistic sense waked up in the peo- 
ple will know how to discriminate between what will serve for de- 
votional elevation and what awakens mere sensuous pleasure. 
Then men will again learn to understand that beauty and truth 
flow together into one, wherever each is found in its original purity. 
The harmony which these two heavenly powers,— beauty and truth, 
—reached in the Greek world, the future will again unfold through 
the Christian aspect of things developed in its full purity, so far as 
the God-given tendencies of men are led undisturbed to their 
goal. But how long will it yet be before this goal can be reached, 
through the indifference which now prevails in this respect ?” 

“The more we individuals work, the sooner will the goal be 


reached,” answered Froebel; “only keep good courage in the 
work,” 
THE VISIT OF HERR BORMANN. 


In the list of new-comers at the baths of Liebenstein, I found 
the name of the school counsellor, Bormann, of Berlin, and hoped 
with his presence to see at last a Prussian official take a nearer 
view of Froebel’s cause. By my activity at Berlin, in the cause, I 
was obliged repeatedly to go through the experience that especially 
in the circle of the school-men, no one troubled themselves about 
it, indeed knew of its existence. The political reaction that spread 
more and more, in those years impressed the stigma of novelty and 
a lust for destruction upon everything new and and reformatory. 
So much the more important was the hoped-for concurrence of 
Herr Bormann, on account of his office of director of the Berlin 
Seminary for the preparation of female teachers, There are no 
places that can be of more importance to the dissemination of 
Froebel’s principles than these institutions, where the being of the 
child and his educational treatment at the earliest age, should 
form the ground-work for all teaching. 

On the afternoon of that very day, Herr Borman was in the 
kindergarten at Marienthal, and expressed by the most profound 
attention, as well as by appreciative words, his warm sympathy 
and full concurrence in Froebel’s system of education. He not 
only saw the movement-plays, but examined all the play gifts and 
materials for work, among which those for building particularly at- 
tracted his attention. He was specially impressed with the prepa- 
ration their use gave for later mathematical study, as well as for 
the cultivation of the sense of form. 

On the way back from Marienthal to Liebenstein, he could not 
cease to express his astonishment at Froebel’s educational devices, 
and at his deep knowledge of child-nature. 

“ This thing is of the greatest importance, and must be made 
known,” he said; “I might write, while I am here, an article for 
the Brandenburger Schulseitung, if you will furnish me with ma- 
terial for it.” 

The next day Herr Bormana called upon me and took away 
with him notes and manuscripts which were to assist him in his 
work, He agreed with my opinions upon Froebel’s method, and 
promised to support my efforts in Berlin with all his powers. I 
put into his hands all the material of the plays and occupations, 
and thought I might dare to nourish the hope of being able to 
promote the cause in Berlin without encountering too many diffi- 
culties. The article in the Brandenburg Zeitung, which appeared 
some time after Herr Bormann’s departure from Liebenstein, 
ended with these words: “ There can be nothing more anti-revolu- 
tionary under the heavens or upon the earth, than Froebel’s edu- 
cational system.” 

The article set forth especially, how in Froebel’s method, even 
in the play-occupations, every opportunity for destructiveness was 
removed, as every new form was obtained by transformations from 
the preceding one, but not by overthrowing or destroying it. 

To those penetrated by Froebel’s principles it, must be obvious 
how the ground. idea, that is the recognition of life developing it- 
self organically as the orm for the development of the human or- 
ganism, when made the model and guide of education, excludes all 
powerful interference and every disturbance of legitimate order ; 
and in fact, scarcely could a more suitable means be found to pre- 
vent the budding of revolutionary thinking, and to direct to the 
Striving for natural organic development, and orderly and legiti- 
mate reform, than Froebel’s educational method. Certainly the 
Steady application of a given rule or law must, by the formative 


and creative-productiveness of the kindergarten pupils, awaken | 
the sense of law and order, and cal forth from the beginning an 
opposition to all disorderly and anarchical action. 

Froebel was made very happy by Herr Bormann’s recognition 
of the soundness of his method and by his article, which Bormann 
sent him, and both by writing and by word of mouth, he promoted 
the measures he had begun for the assembling of pedagogues in 
Liebenstein at the end of September. Diesterweg and Midden- 
dorff would come, and the former thought he should be there a few 
weeks earlier. 

Upon a journey to Fredericksrode and Inselberg, which we took 
in company with Froebel and his training class just after the ar- 
rival of Diesterweg, Froebel was so gay, and even merry, that we 
all enjoyed ourselves entirely, and his continued vigorous working 
seemed to be secured. 

THE PROHIBITION OF THE KINDERGARTEN IN PRUSSIA, 

It was on the gth or roth of August, we had just risen from the 
table of the castle Altenstein, when the duke stepped up to me 
with the Vossische Zeitung in his hand, and said, “* The Froebel 
kindergartens are prohibited in Prussia,” 

At the first moment I thought it was a litle raillery, such as the 
duke sometimes indulged in about my partiality to Froebel’s cause. 

“* You are jesting,” I replied; “ how can it be possible ?” 

“ Read,” said the duke, handing me the paper. 

And I read the rescript of the Prussian government of the 7th 
of August, 1851, which forbade the kindergartens. 

The princely family were as much surprised as I was at the offi- 
cial prohibition of kindergartens, as dangerous to society. No 
one was able to find any rational ground for it, and we agreed that 
there must have been some special exigency, and that a mistake 
prevailed about the reactionary measures, that exceeded all bounds 
at that time. 

Startled and disturbed to the greatest degree, I went to see 
Froebel, who had already received the astounding news. He and 
his wife were deeply shocked, but Froebel was quiet and collected 
in mind. The view that there was some mistake which might yet 
be explained, and lead to the repeal.of the prohibition, was much 
the more predgminant with him on account of the title of the re 
script, “ High schools and kindergartens,” which were designated 
as socialistic and atheistic, and referred to Karl Froebel. 

We discussed what was to be done toward the necessary ex- 
planation, and agreed that Froebel should write to the minister 
von Raumer to beg him to take up the case, and to obtain a repeal 
of the unjust prohibition. 

As early as the next afternoon, Froebel brought me the rough 
draft of his letter, that I might read it and suggest any alterations, 
He expressed it as his firm conviction that the requested examina- 


probable want of success, under present circumstances, weigh with 
him. The letter which he addressed to the king, to petition still 
for an examination of his cause, was written with touching simplic- 
ity, and in truly child-like confidence, as was the custom in earlier 
days, when the children of the land turned with true integrity of 
feeling to the king as a father. Some changes and abbrevia- 
tions, chiefly in regard to the form, seemed to me indispensable, 
and Froebel allowed me to make them. After this was done, he 
said, on reading the sketch: “* The old man,! as you Jet me be 
called there, must not be said, for years have not made me old.” 
A naive expression for the eternal youth of the spirit. 

When afterward in Berlin, at an audience of Queen Elizabeth, I 
gave Froebel’s petition to the king, I scarcely felt, in spite of his 
friendly acceptance of it, any confidence in the success of this let- 
ter, The feeling that prevailed at court at that time, about the 
hope expressed by Froebel for the renewing of human society by a 
correct education of all, corresponding to the actual stage of cul- 
ture, was to much in opposition to it to lead to the desired result. 

The assignment of the subject, on the part of the king, to the 
minister von Raumer hiwself, which took place later, with the di- 
rection to comply with the petition for a closer examination of the 
cause, could only lead to an undesirable issue. 

Although in those days of fear of whatever was new, rising to 
madness, a fear that in every form was a “red” spectre, I had 
found sufficient occasion for sad experiences, and in my propo- 
ganda of Froebel’s cause had run the risk of being myself taken 
for a “red,” I was in the highest degree astonished by the views 
which I learned to know, in my conversations with the minister. 
I saw that party fanaticism Struck the mind with perfect blindness, 
so that even the means of saivation offered against the evils of the 
time were looked upon and thrown aside as dangerous poison. 

There was nothing to be done but to wait for better days, when 
the light of reason should overcome the darkness that had spread 
abroad, and even Froebel’s innocent plays for children should be 
freed from the interdict that had struck them down, The explan- 
atory newspaper articles, coming from all sides, the wit of the 
Kladderadatsch “about the supposed danger of the kindergartens” 
with their “three-year-old demagogues,” praise of them in places 
where such institutions had been founded, sympathising expressions 
from pedagogical! authorities,—nothing could then take the odium 
from the cause. The circumstance, that in many confiscated letters 
of persons compromised, the importance of kindergartens was 
mentioned, as a new foundation for an improved education of the 
people, was used in respectable official circles to confirm the pro- 
hibition as a correct one; and this fact must also have served with 
the king to palliate the error that had occurred. 

The minister’s last word was: “I sha!] never favor Froebel’s 


tion of his endeavors would place them in the right light ; that the 
possible confusion of his person with that of his nephew, the author 
of the pamphlet quoted, would be seen, and the repeal of the pro- 
hibition that bad been published would take place. Froebel also 
sent to Berlin with his letter some of his own writings. 

The conviction that only a mistake had been made, and that the 
prohibition would be taken off, sustained Froebel and left him the 
hope, which was expressed by myself and others, that this oppor- 
tunity would draw the attention of the public to his cause, and 
bring out a general recognition of it. 

When the unexpected answer from the minister arrived. “ that 
he must abide by the prohibition, inasmuch as the reasons given 
could not be assented to, and in spite of the confusion of persons, 
concurrence with that objectionable pamphlet consisted in laying 
at the foundation of kindergarten-education a highly intricate the- 
ory,”—Froebel first felt the whole weight of the blow which had 
fallen upon the work of his whole life. 

It was clear that they would not repeal an ordinance once given, 
and would not give the cause any examination, but only thrust it 
aside. Froebel’s method did not coincide with the direction of a 
morbid pietism, carried to a great extreme, that prevailed at that 
time, and the education of the people was considered the most 
dangerous weapon in the hands of the revolution. 

Froebel’s childlike faith in truth and justice in the world, strug- 
gled against such a reception of his explanations, and he still 
thought there must be means to produce an acknowledgment of 
the value of his ideas and efforts, even in official regions. It is 
indeed so difficult for a pure and noble will and deepest convictions, 
to believe in indifference, and in intentional perversion of truth on 
the part of those animated by party hatred. 

There were a few days of heavy inward conflict which consumed 
his very life-marrow, but not for a moment would he swerve from 
his mission or from the estimation of his work, of whose future 
victory he was inviolably persuaded ! 

At one time, with suppressed voice, he said, “ Now, if they wiil 
not recognize and support my cause in my fatherland, I will go to 
‘America, where new life is freely unfolding itself, and a new educa- 
tion of man will find a footing.” This expression proves how en- 
ergetic he still felt, Another time he said ; “ I will battle for my 
cause; without battle truth never breaks a pathway, I must not 
let it be struck dead and shoved away silently. I will apply di- 
rectly to the king of Prussia; he has a sense of the great and 
noble in spite of every thing, and a mind to appreciate my ideas. 
You must give my petition to him yourself, Madame Marenholtz, 
as soon as you return to Berlin, and explain the whole affair to 
him at once.” 

He did not speak generally of this plan, and would not let its 


institutions,” 

“ But will the authorities prevent families from using Froebel’s 
materials of play for their children ?” 

“No, that is not in our power,” was the answer. 

“Now, then, I hope the foundation of family kindergartens will 
afford you the proof of how unjustly the cause has been judged, 
which in spite of its harmlessness holds within itself a deep 
meaning.” 

And this family kindergarten was opened as the first institution 
of that kind in the course of that year, by our little society in Ber- 
lin, and given to the charge of a pupil of Froebel’s, Fraulein Erd- 
mann. But much as the spreading of this blessed influence of the 
kindergartens was hindered by the prohibition, yet the subsequent 
more rapid diffusion of them might be due to this very prohibition 
itself. The cause was torn from its obscurity, and thereby gained 
an importance which it would not have attained otherwise. Even 
evil must serve the good, 

The anathema of the government made the cause now the darling 
of the party of the liberals proper. Therefore for a long time it ap- 
peared in a false light and appears so still, even at the present time, 
especially with regard to its still quite misunderstood religious ten- 
dency. 

Here, again, something has been thrown away, whose right use 
is suited, as nothing else is, to work against religious looseness by 
an early religious ground-work iaid in the heart of the child. 
Thus the sacred cause of the new education was viciously associ- 
ated in the public mind with political radicalism, with which it had 
nothing whatever to do. 

But in 1860 there was a public withdrawal of the prohibition, 
which was to me the greater satisfaction, because my unremitting 
endeavors, particularly with the minister of “the new era,” had 
helped to bring it about. 

The great joy felt by the votaries of the cause at this late jus- 
tification of it, was, however, shadowed by the fact that Froebel no 
longer was alive to enjoy the triumph of the expiation. 


New PRAcTICcAL GuIDE.—We congratulate the kindergartners 
and those mothers who, in their distance from any available kin- 
dergarten, are driven to using the occupation-boxes, so nicely got 
up by Steiger, for seventy-five cents apiece, on his announcement 
of a Guide from the long-experienced Mrs. Kraus-Boelte. For 
profoundly as anybody may appreciate the idea and general plan 
of Froebel, the working of it out is still another matter. The 
Guides published hitherto have not been minute enough in their ~ 
directions to the teacher, who, even with this more elaborate one, 
must still have that originality of devotion which pertains to the 
apprehension of the principle and scope of development, and 


which any rational Guide presupposes in the kindergartner, 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The winter term at the New-Hampton Literary Institution 
opens with over one hundred students. 

— The public schools of Hillsboro’ Bridge opened Monday, 
Nov. 20, with an average attendance of nearly one hundred schol- 
ars, about equally divided between the two departments. Harry 
L. Brickett, A.B., has charge of the senior department, and Miss 
Mary Dodge, of the primary department. 

— The fall term of Gilmanton Academy closed November 17, 
with an interesting examination. In the evening a reception was 
given by the students, which proved a grand success. Prospects 
good for a large school the coming term. From the catalogue 
just received, we learn that the attendance for the past year has 
been: Fall, 1875, 56; winter, 62; spring, 1876, 45; fall, 6s. 

— The fall term of Tubbs Union Academy, Washington, closed 
on Wednesday, Nov. 15. The teacher, Mr. David Shaw, of Wales, 
Mass., gave evidence at the examination that he was “ master of 
the situation.” 

— The fall term of Orford Academy closed Friday, Nov. 17, 
with one of the most pleasant entertainments the school has 
ever had. 

— District No. 10, Walpole, has a new school-house at last, and 
we never before saw so good-looking a school-house located so 
nearly in a hole in the ground. A peep into the interior through 
the windows disclosed old-fashioned desks and seats, — hardly in 
keeping with the progress of the nineteenth century. Almost any 
kind of a new building would be an improvement on the old, 
dilapidated school-house that had so long disgraced its neighbor- 
hood ; but we are sorry not to see a better located and more mod- 
ern building, with improved furniture, to grace the opening of a 
new century in our common-school system.—Zx. 

— The closing exercises of the fall term of Francestown Acad- 
emy took place on Thursday and Friday, Nov. 16 and 17; the ex- 
aminations on both days were very excellent. 

— The fall term of the Normal School at Plymouth, which re- 
cently closed, contained the largest number of pupils, with one 
exception (in 1872) which the school has ever had, numbering 97 
in the several departments. The average age of the 67 pupils in 
the normal classes is 18 years, and most of them have taught 
school. Of the pupils in attendance, more than one-half are from 
outside of Grafton county, and only ten reside in Plymouth. Pro- 
fessor Kelsey has acquired the confidence of his pupils, and the 
respect of the citizens of Plymouth, during his first term’s work 
and residence among them. Ata full meeting of the trustees, it 
was voted to fix the ages for admission to the school hereafter at 
16 years for females, and 17 years for males. 

— The fine model of the Ash street (Manchester) school-house, 
which was on exhibition at the Centennial, has been presented to 
the governor of Brazil. 


VERMONT. 

— The Newport Standard says in its last issue: The examina- 
tion of the various classes of the village schools was in the main 
very creditable. But little interest seems to have been manifested 
in the schools the past term by the parents, none having visited 
the school room. 

— The trustees of Brattleboro Academy have elected Charles 
L. Linsley, A.B., as acting principal. Mr. Linsley is a graduate 
of Middlebury College, and comes highly recommended by Presi- 
dent Hulbert for this important position. He has secured the 
services of Mrs. Newman, the present preceptress, and the winter 
term will be opened promptly, according to advertisement. 

— The fall term of the Methodist Seminary, Montpelier, closed 
Tuesday evening, Nov. 21, with an exhibition of the senior class. 
The first term of the new principal, Professor Southworth, has 
been one of gratifying success, and he has made a good impres- 
sion on the friends of the seminary as to his ability, both as a 
teacher and an administrator. Professors Pillsbury and Cayken- 
dall have also proved themselves valuable accessions to the board 
of teachers. 

— The examination at the Burr and Burton Seminary, Man- 
chester, showed the thorough drill the pupils had received in every 
branch of their studies, By the report of the school it was plainly 
seen that this term’s work had been one of unusual success. Rev. 
Dr. Wickham, Rev. Dr. Cushman, and L. G. Gove, A.M., were 
present. These gentlemen expressed their gratitude at the marked 
success of the school, and the worthy manner in which the pupils 
discharged their duties. 

— The fall term of Leland and Gray Seminary closed Friday, 
the 17th inst. The several classes were examined in English 
grammar, geography, natural philosophy, arithmetic, geography 
of the heavens, Greek, English analysis, algebra, geometry, Latin 
grammar, and Cesar. Professor Boynton and wife are the teach- 
ers in the literary and scientific departments, Mrs. F. E. Stoddard, 
teacher of music, and Miss Mary E. Bliss, teacher of gymnastics. 
All the classes evinced thorough drill and accurate knowledge of 
what they had studied. 

— The registry of the district or resident scholars at the Hard- 
wick Academy school, for the fall term just closed, numbered 65 
names, of which 31 were not absent during the term, 16 in the 
primary and 15 in the academical department. The schools have 


been very successful under the instruction of Professor McLoud 
and Miss Conant. Miss Conant is engaged for the winter term at 
Maple Corner, Calais. 

— The rhetorical exercises of the fall term of the graded school 
at Concert Hall, Northfield, showed thorough training of the 
scholars. Miss Helen E. Chamberlain, of St. Johnsbury, for the 
past year preceptress, has been obliged to give up her situation 
on account of ill health. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Teachers’ Institutes in Western Mass.—The Work Done. 

The last of the five teachers’ Institutes for the four western 
counties, with northern Worcester, was held at Shelburne Falls, the 
15th, 16th, and 17th inst., with an attendance of 133 members. In 
the conduct of these Institutes, State Agents Hubbard and Wal- 
ton have been associated, each acting as principal in the Institutes 
held within his own visiting district. The average number of 
members registered at these Institutes has been 127, the largest 
being at Clinton, 160, the smallest at Becket, 84. 

The course of instruction in general has baen directed to meth- 
ods, and has included lessons, by the secretary and agents of the 
board of education and other experienced educators, in elementary 
reading and vocal culture; in literature; in singing; in drawing ; 
in numbers and arithmetic; in language and grammar; in form ; 
in elementary and advanced composition; in penmanship; in ge- 
ography, with origin of geographical names; in history; in nat- 
ural history; in mineralogy; also in school organization and man- 
agement. In four of the Institutes the philosophy of teaching 
has been presented by Prof. J. W. Dickinson, of the Westfield 
Normal School. 

Evening lectures have been given by Prof. Walter Smith on “ Art 

Culture,” its methods and its results, especially toa manufacturing 
people; by Rev. A. D. Mayo, on “ The Farmer and the Mechanic 
among his Books”; by Prof.Sanborn Tenney, on “ The History of 
Coal, and the Antiquity of the Earth”; by the Secretary of the 
board, on “ The several Factors in the System of Education” ; and 
by the Agents of the Board on “ The Elements of a well-ordered 
School,” and “ What it is to Educate a Child.” 
To a considerable extent the Institutes have been conducted in 
sections, by which an average of nine exercises have been given 
each day, and thus a choice of exercises afforded to teachers of 
different grades. This plan seems to have met with favor among 
the members, especially in localities where the schools are graded. 
A gratifying interest on the part of the friends of education and 
the citizens generally has been manifested in all the exercises of 
the Institutes, both day and evening ; as witnessed by the large 
number in attendance, and by the hospitalities everywhere most 
generously extended to the members. Thanks are also due to the 
several railroads over which the members have passed, they having 
uniformly given free return tickets. ‘ Ww. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION will hold its 
annual session at Springfield, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, Dec. 26, 27, and 28. Hon. W. T. Harris, of St. Louis, will 
open the session on Tuesday evening, by an address on “ The Ed- 
ucational Significance of the Centennial.” Judge Aldrich, of the 
superior court, will speak Wednesday on “ Rights and Relation to 
Education.” The programme for Wednesday morning and Thurs- 
day morning will contain, it is expected, “ Metric System,” “ Rela- 
tive number of Male and Female Teacheas,” “The Departmental 
Method of Teaching,” and “ Reformed Alphabet. On Wednes- 
day afternoon will meet in sections: High School, Mr. C. Steb- 
bins, Springfield, president. Grammar School, J. S. Burrell, 
Cambridge, president. Primary School, W. W. Waterman, 
Taunton, president. 

The full programme will be published in the next issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

— A writer in the Boston Post favors the establishment by the 
city government of a number of “developing schools,” wherein 
the 10,000 boys who are annually graduated from our public 
schools may be taught some trade, art, calling, or profession in a 
much shorter time than is required by the old apprenticeship sys- 
tem. This is the idea originally advanced by Mr. S. P. Ruggles. 
The proposed technical course is intended to be supplemental to 
the usual schooling which “our boys” receive. 

— The librarian of the State Library, in his annual report, shows 
that during the year 1113 volumes, 562 pamphlets, and 3 maps 
have been added to the library, and 21 books and maps are lost or 
missing. The expenditure has been $2,444.36. The donations 
number 124 volumes and 356 pamphlets. A large number of du- 
plicate volumes that had accumulated have been exchanged for 
law reports and digests. The manuscript copy of the new cata- 
logue is now ready for the printer, its: preparation having cost 
$1,032.5. The present number of volumes, including duplicates, 
is 38,235. 

— The committee on rules of the Boston school committee 
gave a hearing, Monday, Nov. 23, 0n the subject of a proposed 
hygienic inspection of the public schools by a permanent official, 
with a view to the prevention or detection of the existence of 
dangerous diseases in schools. The committee was addressed by 
Dr. James G. Blake, Dr. David F. Lincoln, and James M. Barnard, 
all of whom favored the proposition. 


— The State Centennial buildings are rapidly passing into the 


hands of private owners. Of the twenty-one, a dozen are already 
sold. The Massachusetts building was sold for $1,500, and is to 
be re-erected near Boston, Workmen are already dismembering 
the purchased structures. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. — The school committee held their regular quar- 
terly meeting on Friday evening, Nov. 24. The Superintendent 
of Schools, Rev. Daniel Leach, D.D., submitted his report, from 
which we take the following : 


Our schools have been unusually full the past term. A 1 
number of pupils have been registered than ever before. e 
have now one high school, with 14 teachers and 482 pupils; eleven 
grammar schools, with 86 teachers and P53 pupils; thirty-four 
intermediate schools, with 69 teachers and 2,920 pupils; and forty 
primary schools, with 107 teachers and 5,441 pupils, — in all, 86 
schools, 277 teachers, and 12,356 pupils,—514 more than were reg- 
istered a year ago. 

The increase in the different schools the past year has been 43 
more in the high school, 247 in the different grammar schools, 195 
in the intermediate, and 29 in the primary sehools. We have also 
four teachers in Music, two in Sewing, one in French, and one in 
Drawing,—making in all 284 teachers. 

The pay-roll for the teachers’ salaries for the past month was 
$17,665.37, at the rate of $1.40 for each pupil for one month, and 
$14.00 for the year. 

There has been an unusual number of changes in our schools 


the past term. 

The following resolution was passed by the committee : 

Resolved, That during the ensuing term the schools shall close 
at 4:15 o'clock p. m., and that there shall be a recess of but ten — 
minutes in the atternoon. 

WESTERLY.—The Westerly teachers held a meeting Monday, 
Nov. 13. The “ Marking System ” was presented in a paper by 
Miss Kerr, and vigorously discussed on both sides of the question 
by various teachers. Miss Macomber also read a paper upon the 
“Teacher’s Influence,” in which some good thoughts were 
presented. 

— The committee appointed by the Library Association at 
Anthony (Coventry), to procure new books for the free library, 
have purchased about fifty dollars’ worth of standard and popular 
works. 

— The schools in district No. 9, Scituate, commenced the 
winter term Nov. 20, Miss Lizzie Arnold taking charge of the 
grammar department, and Miss Ella Johnson the primary. 

— An evening school has been opened in Lincoln (Albion), 
under the management of Miss Mary E. MacMahon and Miss 
Hattie J. Marble. 

— The Warwick Teachers’ Association has under discussion 
the question, “ Aesolved, That only two cases of the noun should 
be taught pupils in English grammar.” 

— William H. Scott, of Newport, a graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity, is the successor of Miss Ernestine Patterson, who has 
been teaching in district No. 5, Middletown. 

— Mr. Peleg T. Coggshall, of Portsmouth, has taught the 
school in district No. 4 for several terms. 

— About one-fifth of the number of teachers employed in this 
State during the year ending April 30, 1876, were educated at 
normal schools. 


CONNECTICUT. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUSEUM OF INDUSTRY AND ART.— A 
meeting has been held in New Haven for the purpose of inaugu- 
rating measures toward the establishment of a museum of art and 
manufacture, in the old State House in that city. The mayor pre- 
sided, and many prominent citizens were in attendance, including 
a large number of Yale professors. Professor Blake explained 
the project, and described the South Kensington Museum in Lon- 
don, and it was the general idea that this would be a good model 
for the Connecticut museum. Professor Blake submitted the ‘ol- 
lowing scheme for the establishment of “The Connecticut Mu- 
seum of Industry and Art”: 


1. Representative examples of all classes of objects manufac- 
tured in Connecticut. 

2. Choice examples of artistic manufacture from other sources. 

3. Historical and loan division, to comprise materials for the 
illustration of the progress of civilization and of the industries of 
the State. 

4- Reproductions of works of art by means of casts, elec- 


trotypes, etc. 
5. Library of publications relative to art in its applications to 


industry and decoration generally. 

6. To provide facilities for instruction in drawing, painting, 
modeling, and in the various departments of art in its application 
to industry and manufactures. 


Members are to pay $10 annually, or $100 for life. The man- 
agement of the affairs of the museum shall be vested in a board 
of trustees, composed of the governor of the State, ex-officio ; 
the mayor of the city, ex officio ; the president of Yale College, 
and the members of the provisional committee, not more than ten, 
and twenty other persons, members of the association. Of the 
twenty trustees, four shall be chosen to serve for one year, four to 
serve for two years, four to serve for three years, four to serve for 
four years, and four to serve for five years. Four trustees shall, at 
each annual meeting, commencing with the first Tuesday in May, 
be elected to serve for five years, to fill the places of those 
whose terms then expire, by the members. The annual meeting 
shall be held the first Monday in May. . 


The plan of organization was adopted, and referred for the ob- 
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taining of signatures to the provisional committee, which consists 
of the following gentlemen: Hon. James E. English, Henry Far- 
nam, Hon. Henry G. Lewis, Hon. John E. Earle, Donald G. 
Mitchell, and Prof. John F. Weir, of New Haven; W. J. Wood, 
of Hartford; Hon. Nathaniel Wheeler, of Bridgeport ; and Fred- 
erick J. Kingsbury, of Waterbury; Professor Blake. 


NEwTown.—The closing exercises of the fall term of the New- 
town Academy were, in every sense, a great success. The pro- 
gramme consisted of Latin and Greek orations, recitations in Ger- 
man, essays on scientific and popular subjects, original poetry and 
prose writings, by different members of the school, dialogues, dec- 
lamations, etc. ; also the reading of two papers. One of the most 
interesting exercises of the evening was map-drawing, as lately in- 
troduced into the school by the first assistant, Mrs. Hubbell, 
whereby the pupil, by the aid of geometrical rules, is enabled to 
draw from memory a map of any country, with wonderful precision. 
Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon Mr. Hoyt, for the man- 
ner in which he has combined and simplified the studies of gram- 
mar, analysis, rhetoric, orthography, and elocution, under the head 
of English language exercises. The youngest pupil seems to have 
a clear understanding of the most advanced rules governing the 
use of language. The Classical department also shows remark- 
able progress. The Latin and Greek orations, with exercises 
showing the manner in which these studies are pursued, indicate 
the thoroughness and ability with which these branches are taught. 
Newtown and vicinity are greatly blessed by having an institution 
so thorough in detail, under such management, and every effort 
should be put forth by the people to encourage and support Mr. 
Hoyt. 

THE “ RIDGEFIELD LIBRARY ASSOCIATION,” has been in ex- 
istence five years, and in that time 159 books have been purchased. 
The plan is simple, and worthy of imitation. The membership is 
limited to thirteen persons, who pay three dollars annually. The 
books are purchased at a discount of about thirty per cent. from 
regular retail prices; they are assigned to each member, are kept 
four weeks, and then passed to the others in rotation, so that dur- 
ing the year each one has the reading of all the books. At the 
end of the year the books are sold at auction, and the proceeds 
returned to the members; they generally net two-thirds of the 
cost. Every place deprived of the advantages of a public library 
should have one, or more, such clubs. 


MANSFIELD.—Captain L. R. Dunham, of Mansfield, celebrated 
his fiftieth anniversary of continuous school-teaching, at which 
five hundred persons were present. Parties from Coventry, Wil- 
limantic, Willington, Ashford, Chaplin, Hartford, and North 
Windham were present. Speeches were made by about twenty- 
two teachers and forty pupils, and a valuable gold-headed cane 
was presented to the venerable teacher. Mr. Dunham is 65 years 
of age, and probably heads the list as regards the term of teaching. 

WeEsTPoRT.—“ Twenty Years in a School Room,” is the title of 
a work now writing by Mr. Thomas D. Elwood, of the East Sau- 
gatuck district school. If familiarity with a subject and the ability 
to handle it are guarantees, Mr. Elwood’s forthcoming book will be 
asuccess. . . . Rev. A. N. Lewis’ occasional readings to his 
parishioners from the poets and classics are highly spoken of. 


BETHANY.—The pupils of the academy visited the Yale School 
of Fine Arts, Peabody Museum, and the Gymnasium, last week. 
The boys were particularly grateful for an hour’s use of the gym- 
nasium and allies. 

New HAveEN.— The truant school numbera 58, and the attend- 
ance for the last week was 98 per cent. of the whole number of 
pupils. Why call it a ¢rwant school? 


MINNESOTA. 


Houston. — Our schools are working to good advantage, al- 
though the tendency is to cut down the wages of teachers. The 
teachers’ wages in some of our city schools have been much re- 
duced. The hatred toward normal schools and normal teachers 
is being subdued. Many schools now have teachers educated in 
normal schools, not only in this but in other States. It is be- 
lieved that the present legislature will make ample appropriations 
for their normal schools this year, to make up fur the small appro- 
priation of last, which fell short some $15,000. The change in 
the county superintendents made by our fall elections will, it is 
believed, aid our schools. Many of the old officers had heid their 
offices for a term of several years, and had grown careless in their 
oversight of school interests. This (Houston) county, was very 
fortunate in securing the services of Prof. D. C. Cameron, and it 
is believed that more rigid examinations will raise the wages of 
teachers, which are now larger than are paid by any other county 
in the State with the same school advantages. This county needs 
more educated teachers. A good opening is offered for Eastern 
teachers. . . . It is believed that the State superintendent has 
almost finished his seventh annual report. It will show a 
wonderful growth for one year. . . . The teachers’ institutes 
have not commenced very generally in the more southern coun- 
ties. Wherever held they have been well attended. Phelps’ 


hand-book on institute work is being placed in many schools as a 
text-book. 

WoMEN IN MINNESOTA.—The village of Granite Falls elected 
a lady school director in the person of Mrs. J. O. Russell. . + - 
Neary twenty ladies participated in the annual school meeting at 


Wells, Faribault county, who united to elect a male direc- 
tor. A large number of ladies attended the Faribault 
school meeting and voted, but there was no lady candidate. . . . 
A goodly number of ladies attended the annual school meeting in 
St. Charles, Miss Adeline Williams being elected one of the two 
members of the school board. The St, Charles Z¥mes says, 
“The meeting was conducted with the best feeling, but the ladies 
seemed to have been the best generals in the canvass. 
At the Kasson school meeting, Mrs. W. Wheeler was elected on 
the first ballot. . . . The East Prairieville (Kise county), 
school meeting, notwithstanding the presence of several ladies, 
terminated in a disgraceful row, which culminated in six men 
being fined $11.15 each for their unruly conduct thereat. 

— The Mankato and St. Cloud Normal Schools expect to grad- 
uate a larger number this spring than ever before. We are glad to 
see a new feature in some of these didactic schools, viz., a temper- 
ance pledge, which, we are happy to say, is signed by most of its 
members, 

— The Winona Normal School is working to good advantage, 
under the principalship of their new president. 


COLLEGES. 


DARTMOUTH.—President Smith has been suffering from an at- 
tack of pneumonia, but is now improving, and will probably re- 
sume his duties in a week ortwo. . . The catalogue shows 
the number of stidents to be: Academical 249, scientific 741, 
agricultural 24,and engineers 6. . . . The faculty has been 
increased by Rev. Henry Griswold Jessup, professor in Botany; 
Clarence Watkins Scott, tutor in Mathematics; and Charles H. 
Pettee, instructor in Civil Engineering. Prof. B. T. Blanpied 
takes Professor Dimond’s place as executive of the department, 
everything being under his charge. He also temporarily fills Pro- 
fessor Dimond’s place in the chair of Theoretical Chemistry. J. 
W. Sanborn, of Gilmanton, is doing well with the farm. The 
students are not obliged to work, but are paid fifteen cents an 
hour when they do work. 

WILLIAMS.—Professor Tenney has announced his intention to 
make an expedition to Labrador next summer, taking with him 
any students who desire to accompany him. The expedition is to 
start about July 1, and return about the last of September. The 
necessary expenses are estimated at from $150 to $200. . . 
The catalogue shows a total of 192 students,—41 seniors, 50 jun- 
iors, 45 sophomores, and 56 freshmen, or just about the number 
that the institution feels that it can instruct to the best advantage. 
. + «+ + Professor Perry will have general charge of the 
college during President Chadbourne’s absence, delivering his 
Lowell Institute lectures. The seniors have nearly al! 
decided to form a Shakespeare reading club, with Professor 
Griffin, next term, as supplemental to their course in English Lit- 
erature. 

HARVARD. — The catalogue shows a new feature in regard to 
admission to Harvard this year and henceforward, in the fact that 
upon payment of a moderate fee, unmatriculated students will be 
received, who may pursue such studies as they may be qualified 
for. Upon graduating, to such as obtain 75 per cent. of the max- 
imum mark, a “ certificate of proficiency” will be given. 

Bates. — The catalogue of Bates College, at Lewiston, Me., 
states that there are in the senior class 19 students; junior, 24; 
sophomore, 24; freshman, 47; in the various classes of the Theo- 
logical School, 24, making in all 138 students. It has from the 
first been open to ladies, in this respect taking the lead of all 
other New-England colleges. . 

CorRNELL.—President White has been spending some weeks in 
London. He has visited Oxford and Cambridge universities. 
He is to be abroad for a year, and will visit Southern Europe for 
the benefit of his much impaired health. 

Jouns Hopkins UNIversity.— Applications for admission, 
from graduates, 39; from undergraduates, 115; total, 154; ac- 
cepted, 59; not accepted, 95. Received as graduate students, 24; 
received as undergraduate students on trial (to be examined for 
matriculation in January, 1877), 24; received as special students, 
not candidates for degrees, 11; Fellows, 20; total attending the 
instruction of the university, 79. 

— The gymnasium at Colby University, Waterville, Me., is 
being built, and will be finished this year if possible. It is 65 by 
70 feet, of brick, and cost $4,000. 

— A Chinese Polytechnic Institution has lately been opened at 
Shanghai. The establishment is supported by private con- 
tributions. 

— Augustus Torrey, Jr., of Burlington, Vt., has been appointed 
professor of Civil Engineering in the University of Vermont. 

— The first wing of the Museum of Natural History at Yale 
has been completed, at a cost, including the cases, of $175,000. 

— The increase of students at Smith College demand larger ac- 
commodations, and the trustees have voted to erect a new college 
building. 

— The standard for the entrance examinations for the Woman’s 
College at Wellesley has been greatly advanced since the past 
year, yet this freshman class has double the number that the last 
one had. Many candidates were refused for reason of insufficient 
preparation. Over three thousand volumes have been added to 
the library during the present year. 

— Dean Academy, Franklin, established a few years since by 


the Universalists, does not meet with satisfactory success on its 
present basis, and after this year it is to be a school for young 
ladies exclusively. It has a good endowment and buildings. 

— The University of Upsal, Sweden, will celebrate in Septem- 
ber of next year, the four hundredth anniversary of its foundation: 
— At the Librarians’ Conference in Philadelphia, Mr. R. A. 
Guild, of Brown University, said: First, that bibliography may 


-| properly be regarded, if not as a practical science, at least 


as the handmaid of all science, literature, and art; second, 
that a judicious selection of bibliographical works should 
form the foundation of all collections of books, whether 
public or private,—they are the working tools of the scholar, the 
book collector, and the librarian; third, that in our colleges and 
higher institutions of learning, competent persons should be em- 
ployed to give information upon the various topics which bibli- 
ography includes, in a course of familiar lectures, such as are or- 
dinarily given upon geology and the various other ologies that 
make up the modern curriculum of an academic or collegiate 
course of instruction. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
For 1877. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Educational Art-Union Pictures ! 


THE PORTRAIT OF 


Agassiz, Teacher,” 


Will be added to those of 


HORACE MANN and EMMA WILLARD. 


é@ Every Subscriber the Recipient of an 
Art-Union Picture. 


The great demand for these large and beautiful lithographs, .by 
the justly celebrated artist, BAKER, has lead us to procure a l*fe- 
portrait of the great Scholar, Scientist, and Teacher, 


LOUIS AGASSIZ. ° 


This splendid lithograph should be 
IN EVERY HOUSE, 
IN EVERY SCHOOL, 
IN EVERY OFFICE, 
IN EVERY LIBRARY, 
IN AMERICA, 


HOW TO SECURE THEM. 


To Secure One Portrait.—Every one now a subscriber can 
become a member of the Edncational Art-Union, and secure either 
of these portraits he may prefer, and have it sent to his address, 
postage prepaid by us, by renewing his subscription to this journal 
for 1877, and remitting $3.00, so as te reach us on or before Jan. 1, 
1877. This condition of strict payment in advance will 
be rigidly observed. No one renewing after his subscription 
has expired will receive the benefit of the Art-Union, 

Any whose subscriptions are in arrears must pay up to Jan. 1, 
and then renew for a year, to secure either portrait. 

Any who have paid into 1877 can secure either portrait, by renew- 
ing for one year before their subscriptions expire, or by sending a 
new subscriber. 

To Secure Two Portraits.—Any who are now subscribers 
can secure both portraits by renewing first their own subscriptions 
as stated above, and sending in addition a New subscriber for 
1877; or they can secure it by renewing their own for two years, 
and remitting $6.00. 
ANY ONE NOT NOW A SUBSCRIBER can become a member of the 
Art-Union, and secure either one of these portraits by subscribing 
for one year for himself, and sending one additional subscriber ; or 
both portraits by sending, in addition to his own, two new sub- 
scribers. 
3 These portraits will be ready for delivery December 1, and 
will be sent by us post-paid, All orders will be filled in the order 
they are received. Those renewing first will receive their pictures 
first. Address 
; THOS. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 

16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 
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New Publications. 
Essays IN Lirerary Criticism. By Richard Holt Hutton. 

Philadelphia: J. H. Coates Co, Price $1.50] 

This volume consists of passages formerly published in the Lon- 
don Spectator by Mr. Hutton, the editor of this popular and able 
English periodical, There are in this volume six essays, on 
Goethe, Hawthorne, Arthur Hugh Clough, Wordsworth, George 
Eliot, and Matthew Arnold. In a preface written especially for 
the American edition, the author says essays upon these writers 
are selected because they are those in which he has taken most de- 
light, and the intimation that he has concentrated his study upon 
them is well warranted by the close analysis and scholarly ability 
which they display. He finds, also, a unity in the subjects of the 
essays, in the fact that they were all writers whose intellectual self- 
consciousness is so great that it limits, to some extent, their cre- 
ative genius. He finds, also, another common characteristic,— 
that they are all great masters of style,—a lucid and simple style, 
which, he says, especially recommends them to the literary world 
of the United States ; and he compliments our greater writers on 
having “ produced much less that resembles the glowing imagery 
of Bunyan, and the magnificent, not to say magniloquent, declama- 
tion of Milton, than of literature which reminds us of the polished 
grace of Addison, or of the realistic humor of Goldsmith.” 

Mr. Hutton has done some excellent literary work in connection 
with the Sfectafor ; and they are admirable spccimens of criticism 
which he has furnished for his readers in this volume. He writes 
clearly and forcibly, with an ample wealth of illustration, We may 
not agree with the author in his analyses of the writers discussed, 
yet we must respect his cautious judgment and generous enthusi- 
asm, while we are delighted with his attractive style. The essays 
are decidedly original, the author expressing his views in a candid 
and popular manner. 

He flatly contradicts the assertion of Carlyle, that “* Goethe, like 
Shakespeare, loses little trace of himself in his creations, though he 
says it is a verified self.” He believes that Carlyle is influenced by 
an undue admiration of him rather than of his writings. “ There 
is,” he says, “ nothing more remarkably illustrative of Goethe’s 
* demonic’ influence than Carlyle’s worship of him.” 

The paper on Hawthorne will doubtless be the most interesting 
to our readers, excepting, perhaps, George Eliot. He both praises 
and blames our great master of English prose, for traits which his 
admirers will be slow to acknowledge. The essay on Wordsworth 


nent scholar and professor, J. C. Shairp, of Edinburgh. 

The publication of Daniel Deronda will cause the admirers of 
its author to read, first of all the essays, the elaborate criticism of 
George Eliot. We have never seen any notice of this great au- 
thor, compared with the seventy-five pages devoted to her writings. 
In it may be found the most searching analyses of her famous 
novels, Adam Bede and Romola. 

The volume is published in a neat and attractive style, and, in 
marked contrast with similar works, is quite inexpensive. We 
heartily recommend it to the attention of every student of literature. 


RICHARD THE SECOND. Edited, with Notes, by William J. Rolfe, 
A.M., formerly Head Master of the High School, Cambridge, 
Mass. New York: Harper Brothers. 225 pages. Price go cts 
This is another volume of that admirable series of English Classics 

which has been so ably edited by Prof. Rolfe. We are glad to see 

this noble play of Shakespeare in such beautiful dress. Aichard 

//. is not so geuerally read as the former volume in the series, 

Merchant of Venice, Tempest, Henry VII/., and Fulius Caesar ; 

and yet, no real student of Shakespeare wil! ever forget to read and 

re-read this grand old drama. The text is preceded by copious 
comments selected from Coleridge, Ulrici, and Gervinus. Eighty 
pages of notes follow the text of the play. These notes are char- 
acterized by the same discriminating judgment, accurate scholar- 
ship, and sympathetic appreciation of the great dramatist, as was 
shown in the preceding volumes of this series. They are numer- 
ous, but pithy, well adapted to a practical drill of the class-room, 
and supply all that is necessary for instruction and suggestion, 
without discussion of minor points, which detract so much from 
the merit of ordinary text-books. We agree with the editor in his 
preface, wherein he considers this last volume an improvement on 
its predecessors. We sincerely hope and trust that these little vol 


umes, with their carefully-edited texts, full explanatory notes, 
beautiful print and illustrations, may gain still greater popularity. 
The use of such books puts the study of English literature upon 
its only true basis,—that is, the thorough study of the text itself 
of a great author. 

It is needless to say that this volume is finely illustrated, and 
presents the usual neat and attractive dress of all books published 
by this well-known firm. : 


Inspection. By D. R. Fearon, M.A., Oxon., Assistant 
Commissioner of Endowed Schools. London: Macmillan & 
Co.; 1876. Price $1.00, 

This work is written by an experienced school examiner and 
inspector, and in its one hundred pages of a well-printed English 
book, he discusses the inspection and examination of schools from 
his standpoint. While the work is in no practical sense valuable 
to American educators as a guide to similar work in our schools, 
it has value to such, in that it gives a clear idea of English schools, 
their internal structure and management. The careful details for 


— The Political Map of Massachusetts has been prepared for 
the use of those who desire a clearer understanding of the political 
district system of the State. It presents in a manner at once con- 
venient and complete, the town and city wards composing the Con- 
gressional, Councillor, Senatorial, and Representative districts, 
with the number and boundary of each district, and a directory of 
reference. Nut only is this map very serviceable to voters, but an 
examination of it would enable teachers to explain to their pupils 
the complicated machinery by which the State elects its represen- 
tative officers. We commend it to the notice of the teachers in 
the Commonwealth. Mailed pustpaid, to any address, on receipt 
of thirty-five cents : C. M. Barrows, publisher, 20 Cornhill. 


— The “Bay Psalm Book,” owned by the heirs of Dr. Shurtleff, 
of Boston, was recently sold at auction by Leonard; Sidney S. 
Rider, of Providence, was the purchaser, for $1000, 


LITERARY NOTES. 
— Mr. M, F. Round, author of “ Achsah,” has in press, with 


examining schools will assist teachers and examiners to compare 
methods of work in the two countries, 


AuTuMN Leaves. By Christie Crust. Portland, Me.: B. 

Thurston. Price $1.00. 

A teacher dedicates this interesting and pleasantly illustrated 
book to her pupils. By an imaginary journey into Switzerland, 
much of interest and instruction, relating to natural history, is con- 
veyed. Itisa very suitable gift-book for the coming holidays. 


“The maples redden in the sun, 
In autumn gold the beeches stand.” 


“© why SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF MORTAL BE ProupD ?”—This 
beautiful poem, illustrated most tastefully and appropriately by 
Miss L. B. Humphrey, is published as a holiday gift-book, by Lee 
and Shepard. The poem truthfully teaches the lessons which the 
swift-flying years impress; and the pictures of the artist most 
truthfully point the lessons of the poem. It is a valuable book for 
one’s self, or better for one’s friends. 


Soncs.—James M. Stewart, of Franklin, Mass., publishes choice 
sheet music at prices which enable every home to enjoy the songs 
and ballads of the day. We have received “The Heart Knows 
Where is Home,” and “ Field o’ Barley”; words and music by 
Barry Collins, author of “ Ever Near,” and many other popular 
pieces. 


The Popular Science Monthly aims to interpret and diffuse abroad 
the results of scientific research, in such form that they may be un- 
derstood by all. «Every branch of natural science is represented in 
its pages. But, what is of special importance, the relations be 
tween natural science and modern life, as involved in the questions 
of Education, Morals, Domestic Economy, Sociology, etc., are 
fully and freely discussed. In this respect, Zhe Popular Science 
Monthly stands alone of its kind in this country, and claims the 
support of the thoughtful throughout the land. As of special in- 
terest to teachers, we append a partial list*of articles bearing upon 
the question of education which have appeared in 7he Popular 
Science Monthly: Nobility of Knowledge ; A Demand of Modern 
Education ; Mental Discipline in Education ; The Higher Educa- 
tion; Character of Modern Knowledge ; “Our Great American 
University ; American Colleges vs. American Science ; Lingual 
Development in Babyhood; Science-Teaching for the Young ; 
Reading as an Intellectual Process ; Artificial Production of Stu- 
pidity in Schools ; Modern Studies in Education ; Place of Science 
in Education ; English against the Classics ; Modern Literatures 
in the Higher Education ; Barbarism in English Education ; Eda- 
icational Bias; Education in New England ; Observation in Edu- 
cation; Science and our Educational System ; Aims of Scientific 
Education; Science in Educational Discipline; Geography in 
Schools ; Scientific Normai Schools; Liberal Education in the 
Nineteenth Century; Requirements of Scientific Education ; 
Higher Education of Women ; Education and Science ; New Ex 
periments in Education. 

— Justitute Songs : a new Music Book for Institutes and Schools. 
By E. O. Lyte, Prof. Vocal Music, State Normal School, Millers- 
ville, Pa. 48 pages, 64 pieces of music. 


D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, a Christmas story, entitled “ Torn and 
Mended.” 

— Literature has strange handmaids. The “ butter head” at 
the Centennial has awakened a demand for “ King Rene’s Daugh- 
ter,” whose heroine it represents. Naturally the city book clerks 
were at first somewhat puzzled. : 

— A holiday book is to be made of ‘‘ Hold the Fort.” Messrs. 
Wm. F. Gill & Co, will issue it, with illustrations and the music. 
The holiday edition of Mr. Bayard Taylor’s Ode is nearly ready at 
this house. The price will be $4.00. 

— The London Zxaminer states that six translations have been 
published of Bret Harte’s novel, “ Gabriel Conroy.” 

— The first volume of the Old Testament portion of the “ Bib- 
lical Museum,” edited by James Cowper Gray, will be published 
soon, by A. D, Randolph & Co. The New Testament portion, in 
five volumes, was completed last Fall. The work furnishes the 
usual commentary, and alsc an anecdotal illustration under each 
verse, or group of verses. 

— A “Memoir of Dr. Samuel G. Howe " has been prepared by 
his widow, and is being sold at the salesroom of the Perkins Insti- 
tution for the Blind, Boston, the proceeds to be devoted to found- 
ing a Howe Memorial Fund, to print Books for the blind. An 
edition of the Memoir is to be printed next year in raised letters. 
— Osgood & Co, announce a new poem by Tennyson, This is 
an event in literature, and will be hailed with delight. 

— Miss Brackett and Miss Eliot’s collection of “ Poetry for 
Home and School,” which has brought so much praise to the co- 
editresses, will be reissued as a holiday book, in fancy binding, 
under the name of the “Silver Treasury,” by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


. Publisher’s Notes. 


Art Pottery.—The “ Beverly Pottery” is being introduced by 
J. S. Locke & Co.,, 23 Franklin street, Boston, to the students and 
lovers of artin New England. The specimens of vases, tripods, 
jars, and cups are beautiful, and exhibit all the graceful forms of 
the ancient productions. Teachers and others will be welcome vis- 
itors at the salesroom, where amateur decorators will get valuable 
instructions in the art. We welcome these signs of art-culture as 
the dawning of a new day of progress in American art. 


Thousands lose their lives for want of good ventilation in 
their houses. The old-fashioned fire-place saved the fathers: the 
Open Svove will save their children, Homes and schools will find 
the Open Stove one of the best health promoters, securing good 
ventilation, circulation, and radiation, It is the great need of the 
age, to promote health and cheerfulness. Read our advertising 
columns, 


M. W. Hazen, formerly the Chicago agent of Ginn Bros., Bos- 
ton, has accepted the New-England agency of D. Appleton & Co., 
and has entered upon his duties, Mr. Hazen is too well known in 
New England to need an introduction to our readers, and his large 
acquaintance in the West, with his successful business career 
there, will insure for him a continued patronage in connection with 
the enterprising New-York house. We welcome Mr. Hazen to 
Boston, and predict for him a large business success in his new 


field. 


WILL YOU TAKE ITP 
Suget Music Son 


LADY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


I will send you 17 of Barry Collins’s 3-page and Title 


for $1.00. Send stamp for catalogue. 


ART POTTERY. 


Teachers Furnished 


AGENTS WANTED, 


FO CANVASS FOR 
The New-England Fournal of Education. 
The Best Season for the Work. 
GOOD TERMS. 


Will some Teacher, or other active person, ad- 
dress us from each town in the United States ? 


TELL YOUR FRIENDS. 
Address the Pablisher, 


Tuomas W. Bickne., 
*96 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


AS. M. STEWART, Franklin, Mass. 


Prang’s Illuminated 
Christmas and New-Year 
CARDS. 


These beautiful Cards, which are issued in a great variety 
of styles and designs, are growing in public favor from year 
to year, in Europe as well as in America. For sale by all 
Stationers and Booksellers. 

N. B.—These Cards are copyrighted, and all infringeioents 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 
will be mailed gratis to any address on application. 
ge L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


_ will be prosecuted! 


Probably the most ancient of the useful arts is the fabri- 
cation of hollow vessels, by modeling and baking clay. The 
Potter's wheel,” on which Earthen Ware is constructed, 
was in use far back in the mystic ages of mythology. From 
Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Rome. have come to us relics 
of ancient art. The graceful forms of these early productions 
have been, for centuries, the admiration of art connoisseurs. 
The scarcity of the originals has Jed to the production of ex- 
act copies of choice Vases, Amphorz, Tripods, Jars, 
and Cups, found in the ruins and tombs of Ancient cities. 

We turnish these goods to the public, ornamented in an- 
tique style, and plain for Amaieur Decorators, to whom we 

ive free instructions in the art. Art Schools and Drawing 
lasses supplied Vases ied and ornamented to order. 
s materials furnis 
J. 8. LOCKE & CO., 
23 Franklin, near Washington St., BOSTON, 
Only authorized Agents for Beverty Porrery. 6d 


ANTED.—A gentleman, who has taught eight years 

i desires a situation as Principal’ in some 

high or grammar Address “ Principat,” Box 77, 
Grafton, Mass. os tf 


GRATIS. 


‘Tas New-England Bureau of Education, 16 

Hawley St., Boston, makes no charge to any public 
School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in constant com- 
munication with the best teachers for every position in every 
grade of school from that of head-master of the city High 
School to the teacher of the smallest District School in the 
country. It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc- 
curs to send at once to us, and by return mail get the names 
and references of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a e list of grade and price, and can 
fill almost any y satisfactorily on a day’s notice. Our 
pmo is to find the right — for the right ber ye If 
you adv ou may have applicants, out of which 
not three would be suitable. By consulting us you have the 
privilege of hundreds of applicants from which you can select 
two or three that will just meet your wants. Being put in 
communication with these, you can decide the whole matter 
at once intelligently and satisfactorily, for all on our list have 
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WONDER UPON WONDERS. Given 
Away,— a strange, mysterious, and most extraor- 
dinary book, entitled THE Book or Wonpkrs. 
Containing, with numerous carious pictorial illus. 
trations, the Mysteries of the Heavens and Earth, 
Natural and Supernatural, Oddities, Whimsical, 
Strange Curiosities, Witches and Witchcraft, 
Dreams, Superstition, Absurdities, Fabulous, En- 
chantment, &c., &c. In order that all the world 
may see this curious book, the publishers have re- 
solved to give it away ; also to send with it, graéis, 
a beautiful Chromo, varnished and mounted, all 
ready to hang up. Address F. GLEason & Co., 
738 Washington street, Boston, Mass., enclosing 
2s cts. for prepayment of postage on book and 
93 d 


BEAUTIFUL SCRAP-BOOK 


Pictures, — designs of every description; Scrap Books ; 
Chromos; Decalcomanie ; ray | variety of Colored 
Paper; Reward Cards for School Teachers. 


THE BEST PLACE IN BOSTON TO HAVE YOUR 
PICTURES FRAMED, 


W. WHITCOMB, 
40 Bromfield Street. 


ood 
Grand Chance for Live Teachers, 


Wantep—Several good agents (local and otherwise) on a 
new Encyclopedia, not a revised edition of an old book 
that, in the newest editions, must necessarily contain much 
of the old matter and be faulty and incorrect in statements of 
facts. An entirely new work leaves the editors and contrib- 
utors free to make the amplest use of the most recent re- 
search, and give effect to that Serge in the relative propor- 
tions of things which time ey rings about. The work 
is cheaper than any ever published, and can be ured 
either in parts or volumes, at the option of the subscriber. 
It is illustrated with elegant wood-engravings and very beau- 
tiful maps. A liberal commission will be paid before the 
work is completed. Apply to FLEETWOOD & HAYES, 
23 Hawley street, Boston. or tf 


YEARLY 
Renewable Life Assurance. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


Life Assurance Society, 


OF NEW YORK. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Prest. and Actuary. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 
JAS. L. GOODRIDGE, Secretary 


From the Annual Report for 1875, of Hon. SterHen H. 
Ruopes, Insurance Commissioner of Massachuseets : 

‘It is ing more apparent every day that a radical 
chanee Ja the plans of Life Insurance is demanded. What 
public require, and will hav 
adapted to their necessities.” © 

From the Annual Report for 1875, of Hon. Oxiver Prixs- 
BURY, Insurance Commissioner of + Hampshire: 

“No substantial reason has yet been adduced why a person 
should not pay and renew insurance on his life annually, as 
he does on his insurable property.” * * * “ Life insur- 
ance conducted somewhat after the manner of annual fire 
insurance would largely do away with the necessity for the 
heavy: ‘reserve’ accumulations, already the subject of deep 
concern among thoughtful business men.”? -* * * 

From the Annual Report for 1875, of Hon. Samugi H. 
Row, Insurance Commissioner of Michigan : 

‘*Homans’ plan of Life Insurance without large ‘accumu- 
lations of reserves, recently promulgated, is perhaps the most 
notable as a reformatory measure, in life insurance.’ * * 


Rate per $1000 of the 
‘Provident’s’ Yearly 


is a form of insurance 


Rate per $1000 of or- 
dinary Life Policy of 


other Companies : Renewable : 

AZe $19 89 Age 62 
90. BB FO | 12 04 


The yearly, renewable policy gives the protection 
of Life Insurance at actual current cost. 

Policies are also issued by the ProvipenT upon the umz- 
form greene | or old plan, and these have expressed in 
distinct terms their cash surrender value. ; 

sive can be obtained by direct application to the 
Offices of the Society. 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 


ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident Director. 
S. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 53 


JUST THE THING, 
The Gold Premium Centennial Drama, 


[FIVE CENTURIES!] 


A PATRIOTIC & NATIONAL REVIEW OF 


AMERICAN HISTORY! | 
Consisting of Dialogues, Recitations, Tableanx, and Music, 


Adapted, in Composition, Costumes, and Dramatic Spirit, 


FOR SOHOOLS SEMINARIES, COLLEGES, AND 
GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. 


PRICES.—One copy #0 25 postage paid. 
en copies...... 200 
Twenty-five copies...... 275 “ 
Fifty copies............. 625 “ “ 


Published by The New-England Publishing 
Address orders to ight F. B. SNO ve 


73 No. 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
TEACH RS IN WANT OF SCHOOLS.—Many 
ker’ country schools open about this time. 
ENGL want of Teachers shou apply at once to the NEW 

LAND BUREAU OF ED CATION, 16 Hawley 
Boston. for furnishing public 
anager. 


ld 
No charge is made 
SNOW, M 


School Reward Cards 


Where can we find a good selection of Reward Cards? isa 
question Teachers do nor ask after a visit at Tomlinson’s 
School Book and Stationery House, 58 Cornhill, 
Boston ; and in order to give Teachers away from the city 
an opportunity to procure the best variety at the lowest 
— of ae ae to mail, on receipt of One Dollar, a 
choice selection 
and prepaying postage. 

‘ In each dollar package there will be a variety ot Rewards, 

to expensive card, with the 

fndicate any particular kind wanted 
WILLIAM TOMLINSON, 

Dealer in School Books and School Stationery, 


New York 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


TEACHERS & SCHOOL OFFICERS 


Who want to post themselves on Educational Method 
Ideas, and ress, should take the NEW-YOR 

icles are interesting, practical, and earnest. (~ THE 
TEACHERS OF NEW-VORK CITY, where the pest 
Public Schools of the world are fouud, are its extensive pat- 
rons, and also write for it. Price $2.50 per year. 

The “NEW COURSE OF ST af 
UDY” is sent to every 
_ GF It is the oldest Weekly Educational Journal pub- 
lished. Established S/X YEARS. 

Specimen copies Ten Cents. 

94m 17 WARREN ST., N. Y. 


a Order the Genuine. 
LIFE and DEATH,” 


The Great Optical Wonder. 


Received with admiration by all;— both press and public 
pronounce it the Wonder of Art. It represents Z7/ in its 
most lovely and enchanting aspect, but upon viewing it from 
a distance it teaches a striking truth, and you see Death in 
its most terrible and sickening form. 

_ The Art Sensation in London ; — 20,000 already sold. An 
instructive lesson in every family. Don't fail to order it. 

Beware of imitations! Order only of the General Agents, 


94h SCHAFER & 00., Youngstown, Ohio. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
1837. 


Established in 
Co; and Tin, mounted 
w e best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St.,Cin. 


WHITNEY’S MUSICAL GUEST 


The People’s Favorite, 


One of the o/dest and largest in circu- 
$30 Worth lation of any MusicAL publication. Ex- 

original Stories, choicest Music. Pages 

for $1 10. Sheet-Music size, only $1.10 a year 


—sample, post-paid, 10 cents. Catalogue of Music and Pre- 
miums free. Agents wanted. Address 
98 W. W. WHITNEY, Onto. 
10 packs of 50 


AGENTS WANTED} each, 10 


names, printed from nickel-silver, sent by return mail for 
One Dollar. Warranted to suit or money refunded. I es- 
tablished my reputation upon this. One lady, on visiting my 
office, says: ** Why, these are mice cards! I never thought 
of patronizing Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern!” No better 
work in the world. I have now about 240 styles af type and 
cards combined. Send Ten Cents for my new illustrated 
circular, if you wish for cards it will pay you. 
C. CANNON 
65 tf iN, 


7:2 Washington Street, BOSTO 
Wumeral Cards 
for all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes. 


“Miss Wallcut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 
best thing of the kind I have seen.”— Fohn D. Philbrick 

USED in the pest Primary and GRAMMAR SCHOOLS it 
Boston. Price $4.00 rz hundred. Address orders (prepaid) 
toANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St Bostor, 
or THompson & Brown, 25 and 29 Corn 


THE ABBOTT 


Pocket Microscope 


Is an Instrument of great 
usefulness to 
eache 


Mere 
chanics, 
cians, Botanists, 
Miners, and many 

others. It is the best 
Instiuuient ever invented fur examining Flow- 
ers, Seeds, Plants, Minerals, 
Engravings, Bank Notes, Fabrics, 
Etc. By means of a cage, accompanying cach In- 
strument, one can examine all kinds of In- 
sects Worms tilive. The 


EYE OF A FLY, 


or other insect of like size, can be readily seen. 
It is simple in construction and easy to operate. 
One of these interesting Instruments ought to 
bein every family. We have made arrangements 
to furnish the Pocket Microscope at the 
manufacturer's price, $1.50, It will be sent, post- 
paid, to any reader of this Paper desiring it, on 
receipt of price, or m.y be had at this office. 


Address Publisher of The New-England, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Wee PAPER, 30 cents per lb. ; 
ENVELOPES, 90 cts. per 1000. WA 
Stationers, 180 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


lbs. $1.40. 
D & GAY, 
tf 


THE ATLAS 
Health-Lift, 
The Best in the} World. 


Recommends Itself. 


Eastlake Style. 
INTENDING PurcHAsERs of 


Of any Machine are requested to 
investigate the claims of this most PERFECT HEAL TH 
LIFT before deciding. The cheapest is not the best, 
but the converse of this proposition zs true,— 


The Best is the Cheapest! 


What are the claims of the ATLas? Any and all efforts to 
overcome a fixed strain,— no matter whether dead-weight 
or for its results hyper-nutrition of su- 
perficial muscles at the expense of the deeper-seated ones, 
and of the nerve-centres; this means unequal development, 
or unequal power of resistance to disease. All Health Lifts 
except the Arias have the fatal objection above spoken of — 
nearly all claim to be elastic: their makers thus endorse the 
claims of elasticity as a factor. The Arias is Elasticity 
itself, for it is a spring which stands at Zero, and is com- 
pressed by lifting, hence is perfectly elastic, giving a variable 
resistence from minimum to maximum, and decreasing in 
the same ratio. This gives equal development only, by 
strengthening of nerve-centres and muscles, 

State Agents wanted. Address 


W. A. KNIGHT, M.D., 


64 a2 WORCESTER, MASS. 


WOULD YOU SECURE COMFORT 
IN WRITING P 


USE 


‘ 
Brooks’ Congress Record tnk 
THIS INK, greatly improved, with so many advantages 
uliar its own, is prepared under the supervision of Billings, 
‘lapp & Co., the well-known Boston chemists. 
Be Sure and Give it a Trial. 
Furnished in any quantity, large or small, by addressing 


the NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING COm PANY, 16 
Hawley Street, Boston. 9 


N. H. EDGERTON, 


Philosophical Instruments, 
Successor to J. W. QUEEN & CO., 


924 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


A fully illustrated and descriptive Catalogue and Price List 
of Philosophical Apparatus sent free to purchasers. Also, 
illustrated and descriptive Catalogue and Price List of Magic 
Lanterns, Stereopticons and Slides free to purchasers. Per- 
fect instruments and entire satisfaction guaranteed. Three 
Medals awarded at the Centennial Exhibition. 93 


Joseph Gillott’s. 
STEHEEHEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
seph Gillott’ s,\ dvcriptive 2am ¢ 


Traps Mark, 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SON 
F RE TWO MONTHS. 
Fhe 
The thousands of earnest, warm - hearted friends of Tue 
embrace the most liberal and comprehensive schemes for 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealer: 
8S, 
, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. . 

New-England wiil 
be sent free for the months of 
November and December, to each new subscriber for 
1877 who will remit $3.00 on or before December 1, 1876. 
Journat will welcome this liberal offer as a grand opportu- 
nity te aid in its increasing usefulness. Our plats for 1877 
educational progress. Address THE NEW-ENGLAND, 

16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 89 


HACHERS can find e of PENS and 
T PENCILS, PAPER ENVELOPES, 
at WARD & GAY’S, Stationers, 180 Devonshre St., Boston. 


Silver Carols. 
KING of Day School and Juvenile 


Singing Books. 

By J. H. LESLIE anp W. A. OGDEN. 
“Just what we have long wanted,” is the praise from 
every direction. 
“The Best, Handsomest, and most Practical Music 

Book for Day-Schools ever Written ; suited 
for Every Occasion in School,” 

Contains a Theoretical Department, short and practical. 
Music cheerful and sparkling, and words enthusiastic. Be- 
coming generally introduced into the Public Schools t h- 
out the country. $5.00 per dozen. Ask your Bookseller for 


it, or send 50 cents for sample copy. Specimen pages free. 
95 w. W. HIT EY, Toledo, Ohio. 


H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 
161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


School Furniture. 


Andrew s Patent. “TRIUMPH ” 
DESKS and SEATS; 


UNEQUALED FOR 
COMFORT and DURABILITY 
ar MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settee. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 


0. D, CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Or KE. B. BRIDGMAN, 
157 Washington St., ROSTON, 


Oflice complete 

for 75 page boo 

type, Cuts, &c., Iastrat 

with instructions, worth ° 
GORHAM & CO, 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


CONFUCIUS, Publishers. Publishers. Publishers. 


GAME OF FORTUNE. 


A charming t ; a pleasing toy; and the best 
out. It is sold by all principal in Toys.and 
Goods. Territory given away to coteaeians male or female 
agents. (Send siamp for circular.) Wholesale and retail by 
ra J. CHASE, Agent, No. 45 Market St., Boston. 6c 


g<> The New Drum Song! 


For Public Schools. ust Out. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0, HOUGHTON & 0O., Boston, 


—— PUBLISH —— 
Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’s Element# of Physical Manipulation. 
Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
The American Naturalist (month/y). 
The Wiild-Flowers of Americ (guarteriy). 


For terms and further information, address the Publishers 
as above. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology... #1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elementary Biology... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 
Jones's Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevons’s Elementary Lessons in Logic..... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Faweett’s Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy... 2.00 


Macmillan & Co.’s Educational Catalogne 


Sent free by mail on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., 


WIDE-AWAKE AND VERY EFFECTIVE. 88 i 21 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
N orders furnished for less than the advertised 
25 Cents. GHELDON & COMPANY, 
Address BOX 231, Melrose, Mass. 4 NEW YORK. 
National School of Elocution ail Oratory,| 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


For Clergymen, Lawyers, 
all classes of advanced students. Attention to conversation 
and oratory, vocal culture, r and reci Chartered 
March, 1875 Grants diplomas. ‘Both Send 
for Catalogue. inter — opens Dec. 4 

od j.W. SHOEMAKER, Principal. 


NEW YORK PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The “New Course or Stupy,”— invaluable to every 


—is mailed for Ten Cents. Teachers, be sure | Long’s 


Teacher, 
and send for it. Address 
95 b A. M. KELLOGG, 17 Warren St., N. Y. 


Teachers, Business Men, and Olney’s Arithmetics 
Olney’s Higher Mathematics. 

Shaw’s New Series on English Literature. 
Colton’s New Geographies (complete in two books). 


the U.S. 


's Outline History of 
Patterson’s Series of Spellers. 


Alden’s Science of Govt. and Citizen’s Manual. 
Hooker’s New Physiology. 
Dr. Haven’s & Wayland’s 1 Works on Intellectual 


and Moral Philoso 
Atlas. phy 


JAMES M. PALMER, Agt., 


66d A—D Care of Lee & Shepard, BOSTON. 


MISS C. S. COLBY in- 


Seer struction in Voice Culture Oct. 7 
pecial attention to defective Oey. 


N=#W-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Street, Boston 


16 Hawley, 


Murdoch, S , and Faculty of School 
Address: oo West Springheld street, 


For circulars and information, address F. B. pre 


Set 


address 


D APPLETON & CO., 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT- BOOKS: 
Miss Botanical Series ; 


Youmags’s New Chemistry, 
Morse’s First Book of Zoology ; 
History Prim 


rnell’s Physic 
Harkness’s Latin 


549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
i D in. 
with each Series) ; 
(Everything brought up to date); 


ence 
ackenbos’s — Arithmetic 


WM. HENSHAW, 
22 Haw.ey Street, BOSTON. 


Hillard’ 


Walton 
Weber's 


Elliot’s 


VV ILLIAM WARE & CO., 


Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries ; 
Worcester’s Spelling Booka; 
The Franklin Readers ; é 


Walton’s Series of Arithmetics ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. ; 


Hill's Geometries. ‘ 
Correspondence solicited. 93 


Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


8 Readers ; 


& Cogswell’s Book of Problems; 
Outlines of Universal History ; 


History of the U. 8.; 


Publish 


or Merit 
This was 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Monroe’s Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series ; 
Greene’s New Grammars. 
WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES THe 


other Geographies, exce 
than “ honorable mention.” (See report of U. S. 
sioner of Education for 1873, page CxLvi1.) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
the following favorite Text-books: 


AT THE ViENNA ExrosiTION OF 1873. 
the highest prize ene piven to any School books. Wo 
pt Steinwehr’s, received more 


for introduction, and 


d Books 
ay ‘H. FAU UN 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


THE BEST BOOKS AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


McGuffey’s Readers and Speller, 
Ray’s Series of Arithmetics, 
Ray's New Algebras, 

Ray's Higher Mathematics, 
Eclectic Series of Geographies, 
Eclectic oe of Penmanship, 


Harvey's Graded-School Readers, 
Harvey's Graded-School Speller, 
Lessons, 
rvey’s Elem. and English Grammars, 
White's Graded-School Arithmetics, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, 


Venable’s U. S. History, Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, 
Brown's Physiology and Hygiene, Schuyler’s Trig. and Mensuration, 
&c,, &c., &c. 
The Publishers invite Special Attention to the following 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS AND BOOKS FOR TEACHERS’ USE. 


The prices quoted are:—i. 
where not already in use. INL. Excnance Price 


Price—For first introduction into schools 


IwTRODUCTION 
retail price)—F or first introduction into schools in 


Smcz Sampce Corres for examination with a view to first introduction, sent post-paid by mail to Teachers or School 
Officers, on receipt of the Introduction price. w 
White's Manual of Arithmetic (just published ), containing I, ° e 
Full Cloth, $1.00 $1.00 8 
Schuyler’s Elements 1.50 1.13 
Schuyler’s Tri and Mensuration, 1.50 1.13 
Ray’s Differential and Integral Calculus, ee sue bebe 2.25 1.69 
Ray's Surveying and Navigation, eee eves 2.25 1.69 
Harvey's Lessons, «peo see 320 22 15 
Thalheimer’s History of England, cove cove 1.50 1.13 
Norton's Elements of Physics, .... cose 1.15 84 58 
Gow’s Good M and Gentle Manners, 1.25 
Krus!’s Life of Pes eves debe eves 2.25 2.25 
Hailman’s Lectures on History of Pedagogy, .... ove cose 
The Examiner, or Teacher's odue odes wee 50 
Man of Free G sede 20 


A number of the Blank Forms and Reports recommended in PAYNE’S SCHOOL SUPERVISION have been 
published separately for the use of Teachers, Principals, and Superintendent. Send for descriptive circular and price-list. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 


PUBLISHED BY 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 


Ne. 3 Scheol Street, BOSTON, 


Anderse» Date, ruleu spaces for fos, and His- 


uet is also coate 
phy, *. 
or catalogue an E _pmbich are very 


ABRAM BROWN, L A 
s6 Madison St,’ Chicago. 


W York, 


errors. On 
tee stthmetics ; 


made. It will, + English (an 


Hart’s 


Full list, 


G. ?: 


Students. 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to 14. 
The Elementa 
The Advanced Science Series (12 hp 
Putnam’s World’s Progress, $3. 
Hill’s True 


SONS, 
NEW YORK, 
for 


Science Series (28 vols. 75c. 
ready), $1.50. 


Order of Studies, sia 25. 
&c., &c, &c. 
with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 


Publish 


» White’ 


Send for Catalogue. oma, 61 
[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
©O., 
NEW 


Robinson’s Shorter Cou: 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government ; 


Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; ‘ 


An Mathematics; 
8 Progressive Art Studies ; 


GEO. B. DAMON, 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 
Publishers of 


Cutter’s New Series o 
Sanford’s Analytical gh 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker's Science of Wealth; 
Atwater’s Elementary 
Lincoln-Phelps Scientific Series; 
Lippineott’s Gazetteer of the ‘Worla, 
Lippincott’s hical 
Coy ’ 


&@™ Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction 
furnished on application to 
J. B. LIPPINOGOTT & 00., Pablishers, 
56 a2 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
H. BUTLER & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 
New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 
Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 
Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
’s Logic and Rhetoric. 
Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 
Address for New-England States : 
G. WHITTEMORE, 
56 az PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 
Higginson’s ¥. Folks’ History of the U.8. 
Yo ‘olks’ U. 8.; 

Underwood's British Authors; 
Underwood’s American Authors; 
Soule & Campbell's Pronounc 
Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of 
Whately’s English Synonyms ; 
Tweed’s Grammar-School 8 
Monroe’s Readings, for Home, hook, Public Readings; 
Perry's Manual of Bible Selections, for Public and 
T 8 of 

i.e untonian System Rapid Writing 
Methfessel’s Arithmetical Primer ' 
Williams's Getting to Paris : a Book of Practice in 

French Conversation ; 

The Latin-School Classics,—Parts I. and ITI.; 
Vose Manual for Railroad Engineers; 
Wuttke’s Christian Ethics, 2 vols. ; 
DeCoulanges’ Ancient City; or, The Institutions of 


Greece arid Rome. 
Andre 5622 


Handbook 
ng. Pronunc 


we’ Seven Little Sisters. 


PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER Smit, genera 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com. 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 
Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos. 55 


GCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 


PUBLISH 
hies, 
ot’s Wall Maps, 
eldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetica, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
Tenney’s Zoologies, 
Porter’s Intellectual 
Hopkins’s Moral 
Vere Foster's Draw 
& 


And mony nt 


For information and terms of introduction, 
address the Publishers, or 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, New-Eng. Agt. 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, 


MERRILL & CO., 
158 NEW YORK, 

BLISH 
Edwards & Webb's Analytical Readers, 
Franklin Series of Readers, by Hillard & ¢ & Campbell, 
Campbell's Concise Hist. of the United States, 
rich’s History of the U. 8. Conny’ Revision), 
Elisworth’s System of Penmanship, 
Elisworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 
Ellisworth’s Steps of Bookkeeping, 
Bartley’s Improved School Kecords, 


Edwards & Warren’s Anal Speller, 
Warren’s Class-Word 8 3 
Zelie’s Critical Speller, 

Fellow’s First Steps in ——_, 


MacVicar’s Hand- 


Rings bary Graley's School Songs, Happy Hours, 


For descriptive circulars and information, address 


82 Oernhill, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS. MERRILL & CO., 
758 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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= Catalogues free 
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Gray's Botanies ; & 
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